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AACP ATTORNEY ACCUSES 


LORIDA 





The New Leader’s original ex- 
pose of anti-Negro terror in Lake 
ounty, Florida — since which 
hree Negro youths have been 
onvicted of “rape’—has been 
nicked up by the N. Y. Post 
ome News and other publica- 
ions,and Florida’s “Little Scotts- 
boro Case” is finally moving into 
he limelight it merits. 

Now The New Leader presents 
1 first-hand account of the trial 
pf the three young Negroes, 
pritten exclusively for us by a 
ajor participant in that trial, 
ranklin H. Williams, who was 
sent to Florida by the National 
ssociation for the Advance- 
ent of Colored People to help 
defend the three. Mr. Williams 
is Assistant Special Counsel of 
he NAACP. 


OF 'CONSPIRACY' 


By FRANKLIN H. WILLIAMS 
Special to The New Leader 


ALTER LEE IRVIN, SAMUEL SHEPHERD AND CHARLES GREENLEE WERE CONVICTED Septem- 
W ber 3 by an all-white Florida jury of the rape of Mrs. Norma Padgett early on the morning of July 16. 

The first two have been sentenced to the electiic chair; sixteen-year-old Greenlee was granted leniency 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Never have I read of or experienced a criminal trial where the prosecution prepared and presented a more 
perfect case. So perfect, in fact, was the sum total of the evidence admitted against the three Negro youths 
charged with raping a white girl in the backwoods of Florida, and so well-rehearsed was the testimony of 
state witnesses, that the false and manufactured nature of the whole affair was obvious from the start. Lake 
County Circuit Court in Tavares, Florida, was the scene of a carefully-planned and perfect frameup. 

All of the characteristics of a dime store criminal novel were evident at this legal lynching. 

A footprint taken by plaster cast at the scene of the ‘scuffle’ between the defendants and the husband of the 
prosecutrix, some twelve hours after the crime, was an exact imprint — without a single smudge — of the shoe 
of Walter Irvin. (A shoe, which incidentally, had been in the possession of loéal police for the seven weeks since 
Irvin’s arrest.) 

The automobile in which the rape was supposed to have occurred was described accurately and minutely 
in its every detail by Mrs. Padgett, the prosecutrix. (No matter that Shepherd’s car had been confiscated at the 
time of his arrest and had been standing behind the jailhouse since, for all to see.) 

A piece of lint allegedly found on Mrs. Padgett’s dress on the morning following the incident exactly matched 
another piece of lint found in the car and a third piece of lint found on a dirty handkerchief at the scene of the 





crime. 








OVERNOR WARREN OF FLORIDA: 


Lake County Knows Who Led the Riot— 
What Are You Going to Do About It? 


f HE NEW LEADER HAS JUST LEARNED THE NAME of the white resident of Lake County, Florida, 
believed to be the leader of the mob which on July 18 looted and burned Negro property, terrorized an en- 

tire community of some hundreds of Negroes, and is thus responsible for initiating the miscarriage of justice 
hich is about to snuff out the lives of two innocent youths charged with rape. 

The story we have obtained from informants on the scene—who wish to remain anonymous for the pres- 
tbecause they fear reprisals—indicates that the acts of terrorism were cleverly and coldly planned in advance. 

Furthermore, the man suspected of instigating the outbreak of terror is a wellknown and respectable citizen. 
¢ is— 

FLOWERS COCKCROFT, proprietor of a general store and filling station in Mascotte. 

According to our sources, Cockcroft is said to have conferred on Monday, July 18, just before the attacks broke 
i, With the following: 

CAPTAIN JAMES HERLONG of the National Guard. 

DEPUTY SHERIFF JAMES L. YATES. 

DEPUTY SHERIFF LEROY CAMPBELL 

ORMOND POWERS, Orlando Star and Sentinel reporter. 

JACK GRANT, manager of the Leesburg Commercial. 

Intheir presence, Cockcroft is guoted as having addressed members of the mob as follows: 

“Go and get more ammuntion, and clear the streets of women and children.” 
That night, four hundred Negroes were attacked. By a strange coincidence, neither Captain Herlong nor Dep- 


les Yates and Campbell were on the scene, but are believed to have sat out the riot in Mascotte, some miles 
Way, 


WE HAVE BEEN INFORMED that a grand jury investigation into the causes of the rioting was promised 
on as the bovs accused of rape were indicted. They were indicted on or about July 19. They were sentenced 
W0 to the electric chair and one to life imprisonment — on September 8. No sign of anything remotely like a 
and jury investigation has yet appeared. 
Governor Warren, you owe an obligation to law-abiding citizens of Florida and the rest of the United 
ales to take the case into your own hands and promptly ‘begin your own investigation into the events of July 18. 
Did Flowers Cockcroft instigate the reign of terror? 
Did Captain Herlong know of Cockcroft’s plans, and if so, did he commit criminal negligence by fail- 
ing to take preventive action? 
Did Deputies Yates and Campbell know of Cockcroft’s plans, and if so, why did they not arrest him? 
id newspapermen Powers and Grant know of Cockcroft’s plans, and if so, why did they not live up 
ethics of their profession—and their sense of public duty—by publicizing that information? 
. overnor Warren, we have told you all we have been able to learn so far about the planning of the abominable 
im of July 18. We have reason to believe that there are people in Lake County itself — white people — who 
FY lestify to the veracity of what we report, under subpena, and if given the proper protection. 
F are you going to do about it, Governor? 


What more perfect evidence could the state introduce to prove that this was the car and these were the 


attackers? 
* 7 x 

IT DID NOT MATTER that no doc- 
tor’s testimony was introduced to con- 
firm the allegations of the prosecutrix 
that she was raped. 

It did not matter that it would have 
been a physical impossibility for these 
young men to drive the 19 miles from 
the point Mrs. Padgett claims she was 
taken from her husband, for each of 
them to rape her in turn, and for them 
to return to their homes, between the 
time the episode was supposed to have 
commenced and the time the first pris- 
oner was arrested. 

It did not matter that Mrs. Padgett 
charged that Thomas — not a defendant 
because he was killed by a deputized 
mob —- held a gun pointed at her during 
the entire ride, and that twenty minutes 
after making this charge, she identified 
Thomas as the driver of the car. 

It did not matter that the testimony 
of the two chief prosecution witnesses, 
Norma and Willie Padgett, completely 
differed in answer to questions such as 
these: 

Question. Why did your car stop 
by the side of the road? 

Norma Padgett: The battery was 
dead and the lights went out. 

Willie Padgett: The battery was 
dead but the lights were on all the 
time. That’s how I saw and identi- 
fied the defendants. 

Q. Had the battery gone dead be- 
fore? 

Norma Padgett: No. We drove right 
away fron) the dance in Clermont. 

Willie Padgett: Yes. We couldn't 
start it after the dance in Clermont 
and had somebody to push us. 

Q. Did you try to get out and push 
the car when it stopped on the road? 

Norma Padgett: Yes, we got out 
and both tried to push it. F 

Willie Padgett: No, we didn’t, be- 
cause we knew we couldn't. 

Q. When these four Negro boys 
drove by and offered to push your 
car, where did they push it? 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 








-—— East and West 
A Democratic 





International? 





By David J. Dallin — 





N LOOK MAGAZINE for August 2, an in- 
teresting article appeared under the title, 
“How to Get the World on Our Side.” Its 
author, Joseph L. Morse, a lawyer and pub- 
lisher, advocates the creation of a Democratic 
International with the object of penetratin 
and infiltrating the Iron Curtain nations, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. Its goal will be the 
creAtion of wide and stron 

underground movement 
culmir in anti-Comm1 
volutior 


he Demo 


so expe! 
ve In money and com- 
paratively inexpensive in terms of human life 
Mr. Morse explains that his project follow 
the pattern of the old Comintern and the pres 
ent Cominform. The Democratic International 
is to be an alliance of democratic movements 
not of governments (in the same way as the 
Comintern was a combination of parties, not 
of governments). It would organize “a secret 
invasion army, an international army of a 
million specialists, saboteurs, propagandists and 
agitators.” They would be trained for their jobs 
in schools like the Communist schools in Mos 
cow. The million men would be recruited in 
the particular countries concerned or abroad 
“The scheme will work. It has made possible 
the victories of the Kremlin in nation after 
nation. It has been used first by the Comintern, 
and now the Cominform, with crushing effect, 
for over thirty years... . It will work bette: 
and faster for us than it ever.did for the 
Communists.” 


IT IS DOUBTFUL whether this apparently 
logical plan of action can prove successful 
There is more than one point of difference be- 
tween the activities of the Comintern and Mr. 
Morse’s Demintern. 

Since the Russian Revolution of 1917 there 
has never been a case of a successful communist 
upheaval from within. No Communist govern- 
ment existed before 1944, except in Russia; 
nowhere has a Communist regime emerged up 
to the present day, without direct help from 
the Soviet army. Even in China the Soviet in- 
vasion of Manchuria in 1945-46 gave the de- 
cisive push to the Communist drive; and in 
Czechoslovakia, Gottwald’s putsch of February, 
1948, was only successful because Soviet guns 
and tanks were posted at southern, eastern and 
western borders of the country. If the new 
Democtatic International follows the Comin- 
tern’s pattern, it will not succeed in over- 
throwing Communizt regimes so long as the 
huge military and police machine of the Soviet 
state guarantees their security, 

The main difference, however, between the 
Comintern and Cominform on the one hand, 
and Morse’s Demintern on the other, is that 
communism’s main efforts are directed against 
democratic countries in Europe and North 
America, whereas the Democratic International 
would have to act in countries under a ruth- 
less, terroristic police system. Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s Comintern succeeded in creating huge 
political parties in France, Czechoslovakia and 
pre-Hitler Germany; the task was compara- 
tively easy. But when confrented with Musso- 
lini’s police and Hitler’s Gestapo, the Comintern 
failed completely. It was surprising, fer in- 
stance, how fast the great Communist party of 
Germany with its six million voters turned into 
dust in a few years. Nor did there exist a real, 
effective Communist underground in Germany 


before and during the war. In Japan and Po- 
land, underground Communist. parties were 
even officially disbanded by the Comintern. 
Finally, there is no doubt that the police of 
the Iron Curtain nations will come down upon 
the new democratic organization with full 
force and power. They have already indicated 
by word and deed how they intend to react to 
a pro-Western political underground. They will 
try by all means to infiltrate the leading body 
of the Demintern, its general staff and its most 


secret departments. Disguised as devoted demo- 


ae! 
crats, these police agents will travel along with 


of genuine. fighte to Eastern Europe 
“ar East to betray their colleagues to 
] 


nd delivet to the executioner. 


For more than one reason, these provog 
will be more successful than the Gestapo 
were during the war. : 

ALTHOUGH MR. MORSE has pinned } 
hopes too High and has exaggerated the signs 
cance of his project, there is one sensible ay 
positive idea in his far-reaching plan. Diyegs 
of its cloak-and-dagger aspects—which inyph 
sabotage, spying, conspiracy—the plan gj 
offers a vast field for potential activity whj 
may attain great importance in the near futy 
Spreading of truthful information, frank , 
open propaganda against the terroristic reging 
in favor of national independence, is a hg 
but honorable task. Newspapers, magazing 
leaflets written in the respective langues 
and, last but not least, broadcasts from a ny 
ber of new radio stations will require fung 
energy, brains, technical knowledge, and hid 
efficiency. This sort of job can be done, ay 
can succeed. In the long run, it may prove; 
be at task of great significance. 





—- The Home Front 





America Calling 


By William E. Bohn 





E ARE WINNING ONE BATTLE in this 
cold war. We are a funny people, we 
Americans. If this had been a fight with 
airplanes or submarines or tanks and we had 
got the advantage as clearly as we have in this 
test of strength, we would have headlined our 
triumph across the country. But what we are 
winning is a battle of words, a battle of wits, 
a battle of ideas. Somehow, 
such a victory doesn’t seem 

to have news-appeal. 
I am talking, of course, 
about the Voice of America. 
Up there on Broadway and 
West 57th Street in New 
York, the radio wing of our 
State Department is directly 
challenging the Russians on 
their-strongest front, the 
propaganda front. The men 
and women up there are doing a wonderful 
job. But do you hear about it? You do not. 
It is taken for granted that everything done by 
government departments is staid and stodgy 
and stupid. Especially where ideas are con- 

cerned. 

One proof of our success is the lengths to 
which the Russians have gone to jam our radio 
broadcasts. We broadcast from various points 
and on many different wavelengths. The Rus- 
sians have set up apparatus to black out our 
messages at every point and at every wave- 
length. This costs Russia lots of money. A 
country as poor and backward as the Soviet 
Union would not go to this expense were it not 
a matter of vital importance. If Russians were 


not listening, if thousands of them were not’ 


favorably inclined toward the massage of de- 
mocracy, the Soviet Government would not 
spend millions of rubles to build equipment, 
put broadcasters on guard and make every 
effort to jam out the words from America. 


MOST OF THE DIRECT PROOF that the 
Voice has an audience beyond the iron curtain 
does not come from Russia. There are plenty 
of broadcasts beamed to Russia, but listeners 
are not encouraged to respond. If now and then 
a letter inspired by the broadcast is smuggled 
over the border, no reply is sent from New 
York. Everything is done to protect Russian 
listeners from the wrath of their government. 

But from the Baltic states and from Po- 
land and the Balkans letters come in con- 
stant stream. At present there is no broad- 
cast in Ukrainian. Yet when I visited the 

Voice of America recently, I was told that 

3.243 letters had come from Ukrainian 

nationals bearing 6,551 signatures. Two 


thousand of these letters had come fron 

outside the country. That leaves more than 

a thousand which were sent out from 

under the very noses of the Soviet police 

Many letters refer to an underground 

movement and pray for messages in the 

Ukrainian tongue to encourage the under 

ground fighters. 

I wish every American could read the letter 
that stream into Voice of America headquz: 
ters. They picture the mind of the world. Iti 
a tragic picture. Many letters express desper 
tion. There have never been so many peopl 
oppressed, hungry, poor, practically hopeles 
I was taken into an office where desks wet 
piled high with letters received that day. | 
picked up an envelope from one country # 
another at random. As I went along I develope 
a conviction that this organ of publicity unde 
the State Department of the U.S. Government 
is ministering in a vital way to the spiritud 
needs of mankind all over the world. The Mz: 
shall Plan is important. CARE packages hat 
saved. thousands of livec. But the Voice @ 
America—along with the British Broadcastitg 
Corporation—is giving hope, comfort, and tlt 
feeling that liberty is not dead in the worl 
The response, which comes literally from rou 
the world, is so deeply felt that is is really heat 
rending. 

* Ed % 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN born in Yu 
slavia reports on a trip through his native la 

“I took two radios with me to the area 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Just as soon as I set up the 
radios for operation, I received the Voice “ 
America broadcast, which is very interestitt 
to the Yugoslavian people. They like the P™ 
grams very much but they are not allowed " 
listen to them if a Communist is there. 

“As I traveled through Yugoslavia, 1 ™ 
friends who have radios and listen to the Va 
of America. They asked me if I would w 
to you and request you to play several minute 
of Yugoslavian music for them. . . . In Yue 
slavia they are not allowed to play the mis 
they want to—just the selections approved of 
the Communists. .. . 

“The Voice of America is doing a gre# 
job for the people of Europe in telling thet 
the truth. They would like to hear mor 
about production and other great ne" 
about America. The Communists are 1 
ing them lies: that we don’t have bread 
eat here.” 

I wrote to this man. I wanted to publish 
name. He wrote back: “Please don’t print ™ 
name. I have relatives over there, and 
Communists are more ruthless than the Naz 
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Brookings Plans to 
With Phoney Study 


Recon aaa SAR 
Washington and the Nation 


‘Refute Steel Board 
of Health Services 








By JONATHAN STOUT 


HE AGREEMENT OF BOTH PARTIES to put off any strike action 
in the steel situation seems to make any steel strike improbable this 
year. The only risk to peace now would be if the steel corporations 
refused to bargain collectively on the issue of social securjty set up by the 


President’s fact-finding board. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The basic facts in the report of the President’s board are: 


1. Rejection of the union’s demands 
for a fourth-round wage increase. 

2, A 50 per cent compromise in the 
union’s demands for a social security 
program. 

The union had asked an increase of 
12.5 eents an hour in wages. On social 
security, the union had asked for 6.27 
cents an hour for social insurance to 
cover such things as illness, accidents, 
etc.: and 11.23 cents an hour for retire- 
ment pensions—the latter item calcu* 
lated, in combination with the Govern- 
ment’s old age pensions, to give retiring 
steel workers a minimum of $100 a 
month. 

The President’s board dismissed the 
wage demand altogether —on the in- 
teresting ground that to grant it would 
encourage a fourth round of wage de- 
mands in other industries, although the 
board conceded that the steel industry’s 
profits had grown abnormally large and, 
presumably, could afford a wage in- 
crease. To cover itself on this point, 
the President’s board specifically re- 
jected the theory that wage increases 
should be tied to the industry’s profits, 
which of course implies a rejection of 
the idea that workers should have any 
share in the industry earnings they 


reate, 


BUT ON SOCIAL SECURITY the 
President's board offered a compromise. 
Instead of 6.27 cents an hour for in- 
surance, the board recommended four 


a $$$ 





STEELWORKERS' MURRAY 
No Strike Now 


for old age pensions, the board rec- 


ommended six cents. 


On the basis of a 40-hour week and 


a 50-week year, totalling 2,000 working 
hours, the board’s recommendations for 
insurance would cost the steel com- 
panies $80 a year per worker; and old 
age pensions would cost the companies 
$120 a year per worker. 

In short, the union asked 17.5 cents 
an hour for social security, and the 
President's board cut it down to 10 


To give the steel companies a further 
push in the right direction, the Pres- 
ident’s board took the occasion to point 
out that the concept of providing social 
insurance and pensions for workers in 
industry has become an accepted part 
of modern American thinking, but that 
steel has lagged behind other basic in- 
dustries in this respect. 

And, added the President’s board, in 
what may be a significant afterthought, 
so long as the Government fails to pro- 
vide an adequate minimum standard of 
living in its social insurance-old age 
retirement programs, then industry 
should fill the gap. 


ADDED SIGNIFICANCE was given 
this apparent afterthought in Washing- 
ton when it became known this week 
that the Brookings Institution, conserv- 
ative anti-New Deal and anti-Fair Deal 
Brain Trust, has begun a study of the 
availability of medical care in the 
United States, a basic factor in all as- 
pects of social security. 

Political circles in Washington famil- 
iar with previous work of the Brookings 
Institution along this line (it published 
a smaller study last year attacking 
health insurance) were quick to leap to 
the assumption that Brookings has 
started to make the snowballs which 
the Republicans will be tossing at the 
Truman Administration next year and 
in 1952. 

This interpretation of ihe study 
being cooked up by Brookings was 
further strengthened when it was 
learned that Brookings intends to 
base its study on figures to be sup- 
plied by the National Association of 
Manufaciurers, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, American Dental Association, 
American Hospital Association, Blue 


That, of course, amounts to a fore 
midable roundup of the most strongly- 
organized groups opposed to extension 
of social security in any direction. 

The guess deemed most probable was 
that this new Brookings study would 
backstop the reactionary fight to halt 
extension of social security and the 
start of a national health insurance pro- 
gram. The tactics of the reactionaries, 
it was believed by Congressional au- 
thorities, would be to plead for delay in 
legislation until the Brookings study, 
could become available. 

As one Congressional source phrased 
it, “the reactionaries will be pleading 
on the floor of Congress for further 
time to get all the facts before us 
before taking action. That might 
sound reasonable enough io delay ac- 
iion, unless public attention can be 
focussed on what these so-called facis 
are.” 

As he summarized it, the Brookings 
study may develop some statistical vari- 
ations, which naturally occur from year 
to year in relation to such things’ as 
population figures; but fundamentally 
the facts will remain the same as those 
originally brought out as far back as 
1932 when President Hoover’s Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, him- 
self a physician, brought out a 30- 
volume study after four years of in- 
vestigations and hearings. 
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cents. Instead of 11.23 cents an hour 
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An Editorial— 


Peekskill: Crusade Without Honor 


HE OFFICIAL REPORTS ARE IN, and 
from this distance it is possible to assess 
soberly the issues involved in the two riots 
at Peekskill, New York—the second of which 
eeurred Labor Day weekend and resulted in 
Myuries to seventy persons—between followers 
of Communist Paul Robeson and local ex- 
remists. 
_ Whatever else may be said, the Peekskill out- 
vreaks brought no honor or credit either to the 
principals involved or to the good citizens of 
‘ew York State. 
_ Paul Robeson should have been permitted to 
hold his concert in the first place, despite its 
patently Communist sponsorship (the Civil 
Rights Congress), and despite our loathing for 
‘mMmunism. By the same token, Peekskill 
Veterans had every right to picket Robeson, as 
indeed Robeson and his associates have done 
Whenever it has pleased them. 
Beyond that— 
The breakup of Robeson’s first attempt to 
d a concert, and the “ambush”—to use State 
Police Captain Gaffney’s phrase—of his fol- 
Wers the second time, were misguided and 
gerous manifestations which, however justi- 
le one’s hatred of communism, can not be 
‘ondoned. Mob action is.anti-democratic, what- 
‘ver its causes. The wild-eyed participants in 
the Peekskill riots, therefore, should be appre- 
nded and brought to justice. 
ok ok * 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1949 


THROUGH INCOMPETENCE or “politics,” 


the authorities permitted to happen twice what 
should never have occurred at all. That they 
are not even agreed upon the exact details of 
what did happen is evident from the fact that 
reports submitted to Governor Dewey conflict 
sharply with one another. Westchester District 
Attorney M. Fanelli and Sheriff Fred W. Ruscoe 
blame the outbreaks on “teenagers.” State Po- 
lice Superintendent Captain John A. Gaffney, 
who commanded all police forces on the scene, 
indicates the presence of a more mature leader- 
ship among the rioters when he reports: 

“The stoning [of homeward-bound Robe- 
son supporters] came from persons using 
the woods and bushes and hills as shelter 
along the route [of egress from the concert 
area] and amounted to an ambush.” 

When to this is added the knowledge that 
veterans’ organizations initiated the Peekskill 
anti-Robeson movement, it seems clear that if 
the veterans were not themselves directly im- 
plicated in the violence that followed (who 
would know more about preparing an effective 
ambush?), they certainly helped incubate it. 

Faeed with such ideal pre-conditions—com- 
munity hysteria and official bungling—the Com- 
munists provided the one ingredient calculated 
to give them a field day: provocation. 

ste 5 % 

WITHOUT DOUBT. THE COMMUNISTS 
assiduously courted violence. Instead of travel- 
ing to Peekskill as innocent, peaceful concert- 


soers, they descended upon it as a well-trained 
army. They imported hordes of their own 
hooligans from New York City; they armed 
themselves with clubs and knives; they ap- 
pointed ex-Army officers to”act as guerrilla 
commanders; they deployed themselves in mili- 
tary formation; and, in the days preceding zero 
hour, they conducted a propaganda nerve-war 
a la Russe capable of maddening the most lawb 
abiding citizen. 

What did the Communists seek? Exactly 
what they got—widespread favorable publicity. 
With Robeson, a Negro, as their leader and 
symbol, they emerged in the eyes of many as a 
persecuted minority which alone fights for civil 
liberty. It is frightening to’ contemplate, but 
one now hears again this sort of talk, “I detest 
the Communists, but I think Robeson did a 
grand job standing up to those fascists.” And 
the Kremlin, desperate for ammunition in its 
political war with the West, broadcasts to the 
world that progressive New York has joined 
hands with the lynch-ridden South. 


Extremism feeds extremism; violence breeds 
violence. Each time someone gets the ‘bright 
idea of cracking open a Communist head, he 
causes to grow in ite place ten more heads. Let 
Robeson and the Russia-firsters talk all they 
want. Democracy’s voice, ¥ used properly, is 
loud enough:to drown them out every time. 


The moral of Peekskill is clear and simple; 
it is: How Not to Fight Communists. 





Sweden Between Two Giants 


She Chooses Neither Marshall's Plan Nor Molotov’'s 


By MORROE BERGER 
A con POSITION OF SWEDEN today, facing the West but with an un- 
comfortable 


lance to the East, clearly shows the relation of the eco- 


nomic to the political campaig1 
States and Russia. 
incidental gainer according to the 
but in vain 


Sweden, between 


in the cold war between the United 


two giants, has tried to become an 


ancient principle of tertius gauden: - 


Though not, of course, one of the Soviet satellites, Sweden joined them 


n 1946 in concluding agreements with 
Russia pledging to it a considerabl 
portion of certain lines of export A 
year later Sweden also joined the 
Marshall Plan, but with the naive re 
ervation that it had no intention of 
becoming part of a Western bloc or of 
allowing participation in the Plan to 
influence its foreign policy. Sweden’s 
fate between the Molotov and Marshall 
plans indicates that while a state can 
be a lukewarm friend of the West, it 
can be only an ardent friend or an 
enemy to the East. 

Despite its neutrality in the recent 
war, Sweden has been caught up in 
the same economic troubles as the rest 
of Europe—a need to import, but a 
shortage of foreign exchange, especially 
dollars, to pay the inflationary prices. 
As a means of easing this situation, 
and partly to protect itself against the 
depression which everyone knew would 
hit the United States in 1947, Sweden 
in 1946 concluded two agreements with 
the Soviet Union. The first gave the 
U.S.S.R. a credit of $278 million for 
the purchase, over a period of five 
years, of Swedish machinery and ma 
terials for the upbuilding of Soviet 
industrial capacity The second, ex 
tending a previous trade agreement for 
five yea provided for an exchange 
of goods, Sweden to supply machinery 
and parts for immediate use in Russian 
lactorle ind Russia to supply mainly 


raw materials and fertilize 


BEFORE WORLD WAAR II, Swed 
Russian trade was negligible. Swed 

€ id ne cu 
and its lead 
diately after tl var the United State 
upplanted Germany a veden’s main 
supplier, and 8 this position wa 
Britain. But what 
has happened to trade between the 
U.S.S.R. and Sweden since the agree- 
nents of 1946? 

Trade between the two countrie 


taken over by 


virtually no more ignificant than it 
was before the wal According to the 
credit agreement, Russia planned to 
buy about $56 million worth of Swe- 
dish goods annually Russia’s total 
purchases were $11 million in 1947 and 
$17 million in 1948. Under the agree- 
ment, however, Russia has thus fai 
eceived only $20 million worth of 
Swedish goods up to the middle of this 
vear. Big Russian orders for Swedish 
goods, two and a half years after the 
onclusion of the five-year agreement, 
amount to about a third of the total 
credit of 275 million advanced to Swe- 
have been filled only 
to a small extent up to the present. 
The trade agreement called for an 


exc hang e ol 


den. These orde1 


lion of goods in 
1947. In that year 
totalling only 
$15 million, and Sweden sent onl 


each direction during 


Russia delivered goods 


total of $8 million. The 1948 plan, con- 
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tral to the original arrangement, re 
duced the 
direction, setting it at only $8 million. 


amount of trade in each 


Russia this time exceeded the mark, 
delivering $13 million of goods, while 
Sweden again fell short with deliveries 
of only $7 million. 

When these agreements were first 
discussed, Swedish authorities did not 
uniformly favor them. There was ap- 
prehention on several points. The par- 


sent Sweden far less coal than the 
latter needed, and Poland displaced 
this country as Sweden’s leading sup- 
plier of this fuel so vital to Swedish 
industry 

Though Sweden appears to have ac- 
complished its purpose in concluding 
the agreements with Russia, at least 

ith respect to Polish coal, its trade 
with Russia has nevertheless remained 
insignificent. The main reason is that 
the Russians don’t want to pay the 
Swedish industrialists are 
asking for their goods. And the indus- 
trialists have been able to take this 
independent position partly as a result 
of Sweden’s participation in the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The Swedish-Russian agreements had 
been in existence less than a year when 
the Marshall Plan took form in a series 


high prices 


THE MARSHALL PLAN DOLLAR 1949/50 


(20.84 . 





BENELUX 
13,.2¢ 


entary opposition attacked a pro- 

ion permitting 200 Russians to enter 
Swedish factories to check the quality 
of goods manufactured for the Soviet 
Union. Some industrialists feared that 
the United States might not send the 
goods they needed to fill the Russian 
orders. They had good reason to doubt, 
ince this country, two months before 
conclusion of the agreements, pointed 
out to both Sweden and Russia that 
their prospective bilateral trade ar- 
rangements, besides being potentially 
injurious to other countries, might also 
be a violation of the proposed charter 


for an International Trade Organization. 


x “ * 


CUMULATIVE DIFFICULTIES led 
Sweden in 1947, only four months be- 
fore the invitations went out for a 
European conference to implement the 
Marshall Plan, to restrict imports in 
order to conserve foreign exchange. 
[The United States protested this act 
as a violation of its 1935 reciprocal 
trade agreement with Sweden and 
iggested that the recently-made pacts 
with Russia had caused Sweden’s new 
troubles 
of foreign 


In view of Sweden’s shortage 
exchange, however, the 
United States promised not to invoke 
certain articles in its 1935 agreement 
for one year. In June, 1948, the United 
States extended this period for another 
year, and did so again a .ew months 
ago. 

When Sweden entered into its two 
agreements with the U.S.S.R., then, it 
was only with considerable misgivings 
and, the claim was made, to ensure a 
steady supply of coal from Poland, 
Russia’s satellite. At the time of nego- 
tiations in 1946 the United States had 


MBCePHN AF 


GRAPHIC SYNDICATE 


of conferences in which Sweden joined. 
While the question of Sweden’s par- 
ticipation was still undecided, a Soviet 
representative called on the Swedish 
foreign minister to present Russia’s 
views on the invitations sent out to 
the countries of Europe. As soon as 
Sweden joined, however, the political 
nature of the Marshall and Molotov 


CIN PERCENT OF | 
TOTAL IMPORTS: 





plans became perfectly clear, for Rysggj, 

wid 
began a little cold war against its trade 
partner. 


FIRST CAME an attack in Pravda, 
in July, 1947, asserting that the Swedijg, 
commander-in-chief’s request 

ease n the milit ! 
directed against the IT 
July Russia refused a request to pern 
the Swedish Navy to visit Leningrs 


claiming the harbor was not in 


a u 


ry 
S.S.R Ir 


‘ 


SNape 
to receive foreign warships. A fey 
weeks later Sweden demanded t} 
recall of two Red Army members 

the Soviet legation who, it was claimed 
had made unauthorized trips into the 
military zone on the eastern frontie 
with Finland while on a “vacation 
tour.” Early in August, 1947, Pravdy 
again stepped in, this time to wam 
Sweden not allow its territory to 
used as a base for anti-Soviet spies 
Pravda charged that Stockholm was 
the headquarters of “Baltic renegades 
who used to serve Hitler but now 
served the United States. 

In subsequent years the Soviets kept 
up a desultory campaign. Early this 
vear, for example, they returned to the 
Baltic refugee situation and _ accused 
Sweden of conducting a “campaign of 
terror and persecution” to prevent 
these refugees from returning to thei 
homelands in the U.S.S.R. Sweden’ 
reply that the charges were “shee 
imagination” brought renewed charges 
which were likewise completely denied 

In accordance with many eazrlie 
statements, Sweden declined to join the 
Atlantic Pact, fearing that such a move 
would prompt Russia to occupy Finlan¢ 


m 


The matching of economic with po 


_ litical policy thus becomes 


in the relations between 
iet Union. Their 
have not appreciabl 
between them, ! 
ents between Russ 
‘ have increased 
them considerably. In th 
of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. cold \ 
and “building bridges” 
and West become ever mort 
precarious. Nevertheless, or 
tain silence and still be « 
friend to the West. The East 
ever, has only enthusiastic friends 
enemies. 































By FREDERICK WARE 


DAYTON, Ohio. 


NTICOMMUNIST LEADERS in the CIO Electrical Workers Union 
may pull out of the UE if their fight for control is lost at the forth- 
coming convention in Cleveland, September 19 to 23. 

But the vote for convention delegates has been going their way. 
The rightwingers hold a commanding lead in virtually all 11 VE districts. 
Out of 3750 votes expected to be cast at the convention, 1685 are abso- 


lutely committed to the rightwing slate 
of candidates. Leftwingers and fence- 
sitters numbered 1309 in a recent count, 
while less than a thousand votes were 
unreported. The anticommunist lead is 
decisive in such large locals as 201 in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, where the anti- 
communist candidate for UE president, 
Fred Kelley, is a member. Opposition- 
ists won a thumping victory when they 
got eight out of 10 convention delegates 
at 601, the large Westinghouse local in 
Pittsburgh; Mike Fitzpatrick, their 
candidate for UE secretary-treasurer, 
comes from this local. 

Stronghold of the forces determined 
oust the UE’s procommunist leader- 
ship has been District 7, which includes 
Chio and Kentucky. Last May in Day- 
ton, the National Right Wing Confer- 
ence launched its nationwide fight to 
egain control of the Electrical Workers 
union. At Dayton, home of the largest 
UE locais in the district, a permanent 
office was set up to scrap it out with 
the Communists and their bedfellows 
lor convention votes. 


Since May, the rightwingers have 
bumped off most of the Communist 
icks in Ohio, and have made im- 








ve headway against a vicious 
ommie campaign of villification, race- 
laiting and other UE 


districts. 


\ 
slander in 


Rightwingers swept Local 201, home 
lal of UE President Albert Fitz- 
rald. By membership action Fitz- 
gerald is compelled to vote against 


mself; revulsion against partyline 
‘adership~has become so vehement. 


IMPETUS BEHIND the anticommu- 

hist campaign in the 600,000-member 
E was not provided by any hysteria, 
ma by bad judgment on the part of the 
Communists. Disgust with the high- 
landed politicking in the UE erupted 
“ost conspicuously during the ill-fated 
"allace campaign. 

In Dayton. where the revolt against 
pattyline dictatorship began, Commu- 
lust and fell wW-traveling members of 
the UE were spotted for the first time 
of an ideological doctrine 
mmunist forces in Dayton came 





peddle: 


intier 
18) 


it strongly for Truman, fought assidu- 
Sly for } e-election through the 
‘heal Action Committee, and pointed 
he UE Wallaceites as traitors. 
he Dayton fight was no reversion to 
‘Servative unionism. Ku Klux Klan- 
and followers of Gerald L. K. 
th are tive, if only a nuisance, in 


and outt 


ern Ohio politics. On 
ssues, the anticommunist forces 


the Dayton CIO have fought re- 


. “fn irom both the left and the right. 
“ed with a city payroll tax, a citizens 
“P spearheaded by the CIO repu- 
vated Support from both Wallace and 
"orhirabeiie The payroll issue lost, 
—~ because of incessant sniping 
on these fringe groups* who tried to 
Pend their losses or capitalize on the 
Anlst question. 
leader of 
Modest but s 






the Dayton group is a 
hrewd union leader, Wil- 
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liam Snoots. He does not suffer from 
anticommunist myopia, but is active in 
the Dayton chapter of Americans for 
Democratic Action, and is a recognized 
leader in the community’s liberal 
circles. As national secretary of the 
right wing caucus, Snoots reports that 
Communists in Dayton have been un- 
able to rally support from union mem- 
bers who are jobless. 

“The Commies tried to repeat the 
trick which brought them to power 
back in the Thirties,” Snoots relates. 
“But our union has done a good job 
in counselling members who were 
laid off. We have assisted every 
worker faced with the loss of his job, 
helping him get full compensation 
and aiding his family tide themselves 
over the rough spots until they can 
find work. 

“And we are not stopping there. 
We're plugging for adoption of the 
Fair Deal full employment program.” 

% * ~ 

THE UE RIGHTWINGERS expect to 
face plenty of “dirty work” from the 
entrenched UE leadership when they 
get to Cleveland, but they believe 
they’ve got the votes to fight it out with 
ihe partyliners on the convention floor. 
In their straw vote, they are counting 
only delegates pledged to them, and be- 
lieve that when the tide begins to turn 
against the present national leadership, 
many of the straddlers will swing over 
to the democratic side. 

What irks the rightwing caucus most 
is a national Progsessive party meeting 
on unemployment to be held a few days 
before the UE convention begins, when 
Cleveland will be filled with party 
hacks and hussies ready to serve Sta- 
lin’s legions in the UE. 

Some observers believe the right- 
wingers will pull out of UE if the CP 
retains its hold at Cleve- 
land. The anticommunists 
will then ask CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray for the 
UE charter. The national 
CIO convention will be 
held in Cleveland a month 
later, and UE anticommu- 
nists are certain to get the 
nod from the CIO at that 
time, if they are compelied 
to leave a red-tinted UE. 

The right-wing caucus 
is officially committed to 
battling Communist dom- 
ination of the UE within 
the union, and is opposed 
to secession and to raids 

3ut now 
their numbers are consoli- 


by other unions. 


dated and they are heady 
with ambition. They have 
attempted to wrest them- 
selves free of the powerful 
control vested in the Gen- 
eral Executive Board of 
the UE many times be- 
fore. This time the anti- 
communists feel they can 
whip the CP at the con- 
vention. They do not want 


UE Anticommunists May Split 
But It Looks As If They'll Win 
Round One of CIO-CP Struggle 


to leave Cleveland smarting from de- 
feat after proving that a strong anti- 
communist faction can be mustered so 
quickly, only to see it dissipated be- 
tween conventions. 

The rightwingers are fully behind 
the policies of the national CIO, and 
have built their program around this 
position. Withdrawal of UE from the 
CIO is likely if the present UE leader- 
ship persists in hacking away at na- 
tional CIO policy. Rightwing. forces can 
hardly resist the temptation to appeal 
directly to the national CIO convention 
fur the UE charter. With a militant 
program hammered out months ago, 
the UE rightwingers may threaten to 
hold a separate convention, if the 
(Pers in the UE wield the big stick and 
manhandle the convention. 


Pointing to the dwindling member- 
ship under the present UE administra- 
tion, the anticommunists are deter- 
mined to see that an industrial union 
among electrical workers stays in the 
CIO. 

On foreign policy matters they point 
1o the alliance UE Commies have made 
with disreputable  isolationists like 
Capehart of Illinois and Langer of 
North Dakota, who shamelessly make 
common cause with Moscow’s fifth 
columnists to snipe at the Marshall 
Plan. 





Frederick Ware is the pseudonym 
of a member of the staff of a large 
union and a leader of a well-known 
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‘Wen Could Speed Labor Unity 


on September 19 will mark 

Round One in the final struggle 
to rid the CIO of Communists. Round 
Two will be fought out at the na- 
tional CIO convention, also in Cleve- 
land, on October 31. 

The UE battle is thus an all-im- 
portant preliminary to the main 
event. Its 600,000 members make it 
the largest union still in Communist 
hands. If its party-line leadership— 
President Albert Fitzgerald, Execu- 
tive Vice-President Julius Emspak, 
and Organization Director James 
Matles—is ousted next week, the 
Communists will go to Cleveland a 
month hence with only a pitiful 
handful of smaller unions behind 
them. These include the Fur Workers, 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
Food and Tobacco Workers, and the 
Longshoremen. And among the lat,- 
ter, reports indicate, rank-and-file 
revulsion against Harry Bridges is 
mounting; a dramatic proof of this 
was an ILWU local’s recent decision 
to support the case of the legless 
Trostskyite, James Kutcher, who was 


T HE UE’S Cleveland convention 


X 


~ 


dismissed from government employ 
for his beliefs, although the CP line 
denies that Trotskyites deserve civil 
rights. 


The UE fight will be a close one, 
and while observers agree the anti- 
Communists will win, let no one be 
aghast should Emspak & Co. return 
to power. The Communists are pour- 
ing their all into the UE campaign. 
At stake, ultimately, is not only their 
fate in the labor movement, but the 
future of their Progressive party 
and of their political position gen- 
erally. As the Alsop brothers point 
out in their New York Herald-Tribune 
column, victory over the Communists 
will “greatly accelerate” the “deeply 
significant tendency toward. political 
unity between the CIO and the AFL, 
the Machinists and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. . . .” 


“And there is nothing that would 
please the Communists’ masters in 
Moscow less,” the Alsops conclude, 
“than a firmly united, firmly anti- 
Communist American labor move- 
ment.” 








UE ANTICOMMUNIST LEADERS MAP STRATEGY 


From left to right: James F. Carey, CIO Secretary-Treasurer and former UE president; 
Fred Kelly from Lynn, Mass., candidate to succeed fellow-traveler Albert Fitzgerald 
as president; Mike Fitzpatrick, Loca! 601, Pittsburgh, candidate for UE secre- 
tary-treasurer; and John Dillon, Local 425, Long Island, who hopes to suc- 


ceed party-line Organization Director James Matles. 












By RAMONA LOWE 
Chicago Defender Staff 
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Spec ial to The Neu Leader 


TAVARES, Fila. 
HE TRIAL of Charles Greenlee 
16, Samuel Shepherd, 22, and 
Walter Irvin, 22, all Negroes, begar 
at 2 p. m. cn September 2 in the court 


house at Tavare county seat of Lake 


County, Florida. The boys, along with 
Ernest Thom: 27, had been indicted 
July 20 for ape capital offense in 


Florida 
State’s Attorney’Jesse Hunter, a bald 


ing man of 70 with tobacco-stained 
fingers who held up his baggy trouse 

with bot! belt and uspende had 
promised in advance the trial would 
be short. It lasted day nd hall 
The ju came ba on Septembe } 


On September & rvin 
were sentenced to death in the electri 


chai and Greenlee to life p 
ment 

Only ten of the 28 tness¢ ul 
moned by the prosecution were used 
The chief witnesse were Willie and 
Norma Padgett. the couple who we 
supposed to have been attacked by the 


AY ' 
! 


defendant No medical 
offered to support the charges of rape 
and there were numerous ciscrepancie 
in the Padgetts’ testimony 
of these are pointed out in Franklir 
Williams’ article on page 1) 
Moreover, Judge Truman G. Futch 
gave little opportunity to chief defense 
counse! Alex Akerman, Jr. of Ovlando 
the white lawyer who had been re 
tained on the night of August 22 


(Several 


week before the trial date originall 
set 


AMONG THE WITNESSES was on 
of the heriff’s deputies, who told ot 
going to the Irvin house to get Walt 
Irvin's pants and shoe Asked if he 
ad 
mitted he hadn't. Akerman objected t 
the testimon 


search and seizure, but h 


had a search warrant, the deputy 


based on unreasonabk 
objection 
was over-ruled. Plaster of paris cast 
of tire tracks and shoe tracl were 
also introduced as evidence over ke 
man’s objection 

Mrs. Irvin gave furthei detail She 
had gotten up at four in the mornin 
to cook breakfast for her son and hu 
band. While Walte vas dressing, dey 
uties came in and arrested him. Tw 
other men walked into the bedroom and 


asked fo Walter shoe and pant 


Akerman asked if she kne they were 
deputie 

we ‘ ! eplied | ne t 
the law? 

“Would you hav efused the ‘ 
quest even thous the hac ( 
va int Ake ( 

N« M I I I 
av no to t | I 
of laught t t 

Walt trot 
somewhat ilk evic t 
examined gingerly l 
men Then the e hance t Mi 
Irvin to identif Her workwo 
reached out f them. “Ye , the 
s his,” ‘ 1 noddir her | 
brown pal ol trous¢ | 
smoothed the loving] I told 
th 10 uil he ) 

THEN THERE WAS James Shephe 
whose < h brothe and | ha 
been drivir He had been 1 
put in il and held as a mat 


j 
nes Akerman’ 


released on bond 


attempt to hav hin 


as denied. Afte the 


boy had testified that it as his ci 
Akerman again asked that he be re 
leased. Hunter then said he had n 


objections to James Shepherd’s dismi 
sal, but “in due time.” 
returned to his cell 

In order to further establish the fact 


Shepherd wa 


4 








FLORIDA "LAW" 


They Call It ‘Evidence’ 


AND ITS CATCH 


Lake County Sheriff Willis McCall (accused of being a peonage overseer) 
and a deputy guard Walter Irvin, Charies Greenlee and Samuel Shepherd 


that Greenlee, a stranger to Groveland, 
had been one of the attackers, Henry 
Singleton, a short fat Negro in a green 
shirt and wearing sunglasses was called 
by the prosecution. He testified that 
Greenlee had come to his place that 
night wearing a suspicious look. Single 
ton, known among Negroes as the bolit: 
(policy) king, admitted on cross-que 
tioning that he had been convicted mort 
times than he could remembe: 

The prosecution never introduced 
the confessions which newspaper ac- 
counts had said were made by the 
three boys, and thus the state escaped 
mention in the court record of the 
beatings the boys received. 

The only defense witnesses were the 
defendants themselves. Shepherd and 
Irvin, who were friends, said they had 
driven around that night in Shepherd’s 
brother's car, a °42 Mercury. They were 
not friendly with Thomas, and Shep- 
herd had had an argument with hin 
that night 
een before they met him in prison. 


Greenlee they had neve 


Shepherd and Irvin said they got 
home about one-thirty in the morning 
They claimed they had never been on 
the Groveland-Mascotte road where th 
incident supposedly took place. Thi 


caused ; light clearing of thr 


Greenlee 1 hitch! ed to ( \ 
na itl i { 
ie there nd { { 

packll é ehind the « i 
Tho to brir hir 1e clean ¢ € 
Greenlee hi 1 left his home in Santa F* 
Florida and } 1 gotten a job in Gair 
ville where he met Thor thre 
months ago He was arrested by th 
nightwatchman at the depot in ( 

and when he crossed the track to 
filling station to get a drink o t 


“If I'd knowed anything like that 
had happened IJ’d a been on my way 
back to Santa Fe!” he exclaimed. 


AKERMAN’'S REBUTTAL 
out the difficulty whites ha j 
tinguishing one Negro from anoth¢ 
He concluded 

“Nothing in the world could ever 
make me believe that three Negro 
men who had ravished a white lady 
in the state of Florida in a good auto- 
mobile with twenty dollars in their 
pockets would come back to Grove- 
land and one go home and go to his 
bed and another go to his home and 


go to bed and another go to a shed 
behind the depot and go to sleep.” 

The sentiment in the courtroom was 
for conviction. It was a foregone con- 
clusion and the trial had not changed 
the mass mind. 

The all-white jury included three 
farmers, three citrus growers, one brick 
layer, one tourist-camp operator, one 
school superintendant, one mechanic, 
one carpenter and one retired man. 


LAKE COUNTY JURY LISTS are 
selected from the names of registered 
voters. Of a total of 14,182 voters in 
Lake County, 802 are Negroes although 
there are 4,500 Negroes— nearly one- 
fourth of the population. There were 
three Negroes among the 200 called for 
duty but the only one whose name was 
pulled had considered himself unfit be- 
cause he claimed to be hard of hearing. 
Later he asked to be excused because 
he had to attend a funeral. Akerman’s 
motion for change of venue made dur- 
ing the hearing contended that no Ne- 
gro had served on the Grand Jury for 
twenty-five years. This Hunter had de- 
nied and demanded proof. When Aker- 
man asked for the jury lists as proof, 
Hunter objected and the judge sustained 


th obiection. 


The he ng wl preceded the trial 
nd f curious haste on the part ot 
| ecution t t through with the 
case 
\ pl it rrr t ss I 
( t I pare aacquat aetien 
e der 1. 


Sections of the motion for contin- 
uance give the picture of what hap- 
ke County, after the alleged 
rape incident, that the trial suppressed 


“The defendants were transported 


to the State Prison at Raiford, because 
of the ¢ l sta f excite nt, pi 
ace dD Vv d anda |! } ness 
then t y ) 1 tl l t the 
County of La 
Lawless mobs were roaming through- 


out the County of Lake determined to 


eek and find (the) defendants and to 
inflict evous bodily injury upon them 
and to deny them life and liberty with- 
out due process of law: and that at tie 
time (the) grand jury was summoned 
and impaneiled and prior thereto, a 
prejudice and _ ill- 
feeling was rampant throughout the 


state of hysteria, 


‘ 


County and among a large body of 
citizens thereof directed against (the) 





defendants and other members of the 
Negro race; and that homes and p ; 
erty belonging to members of the Negro 
race were burned, destroyed and dam. 
aged by armed, lawless mobs; that local 
and county law enforcement officials 
were unable to cope with this situation, 
requiring, therefore, that the State Mil. 
itia be called out and stationed a 


various points throughout the County 


TOp- 


, thou 
of Lake to defend the lives and property : 
of Negre citizens of Lake County; that ore 

a serte 


at the time said grand jury was sum. 
moned and impanelled the newspapers and 
which were widely distributed, dissem. Or 
inated and read throughout said County 
contained cartoons and editorials, call- 
ing for and demanding that the extreme 
penalty of death be leveled againg §S0Ve 
(the) defendants thereby creating inthe [the 
minds of the readers of such publica. §Gert 
tions prejudiced, biased and pre-con- §Nati 


ceived notions ot the innocence or guilt Kuki 
of (the) defendants of the crime fo orio 
. i aU 
which they were subsequently indicted fice 
by the grand jury... .” me 
ot th 


After the reading of each motion ; 
Hunter mechanically denied “each and —420U 
every allegation” and demanded strict ease 
proof. For proof Akerman attempted fhad! 


to read newspaper articles pertaining §:o fo: 
to the attack that had _ circulated 
throughout Lake County. Judge Futeh Th 


in his shirt sleeves whittling away at Biiel’s 
a stick said lazily, “Let it be understood 
that you offered to read it (one of the 
newspaper articles) and I wouldn't let 
you.” 

The defense had also summoned Dr, 
Nelson W. V. Spaulding from Jackson- 
ville who had examined the boys at 
Raiford Prison and had found them, 
three weeks after their arrest, still 
























scarred and bruised from the violent 
beatings they had received. He was put 
on the stand, Attorney Franklin Wil 
liams questioned him, a procedure that 
evidently nettled Hunter. After the 
doctor had stated his qualifications Wil 
liams asked what he had found on ex- 
amining the prisoners. Hunter objected 
on the grounds that the question was 
immaterial and irrelevant. And the ob- 
jection was sustained. Neither was 
Williams allowed to follow a line of 
questioning with the boys that would 
have introduced the beatings in the 
testimony. 

State’s Attorney Hunter declared in- 
dignantly, “There are a lot of absolutely 
false things going into these pleadings 
This is a libel on the people of Lake 
County.” And to refute the claims @ 
violence and prejudice made by the 
defense he put on the stand bankets 
and mayors and citrus growers tO 
of the harmonious relations betwee 
black and white in Lake County. 

Paul Miller the mayor of Leesbutg 
describe himself as a friend of th 










































colored people. “I shake hands willy 






Negroes the same as whites,” he 
“J have no prejudice < nd I don't believe) 
anyone in my social strata has. 1 wal 
them to stay on their side and [ll sj 







on mine.” 4 

Willis McCall, sheriff of Lake Count 
was also called to the stand by Hum 
He denied that he had asked the pms 
oners what their “nigger lawyers were 







putting them up to” and had threatenel 
to put the “nigge lawyers” in : 
s. McCall was grieved. & 
had considered himself a hero. “I read 
an account,” he said, “that was unjus 
disheartening atte 
t for them 
Terence Me 
Carthy’s eyewitness story 1n The New 
Leader of August 13, of being the chit: 
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and it was pretty 
I had stuck my neck ou 






(McCall was accused, in 





dragoon for Lake County’ 






peonage system.) 
Akerman tgen asked Mc¢ _ gi a 
did say. “I asked them,” Mctae 


ewered, “if these nigger lawyers ¥& 










were 


puttin’ the same poison they ™Y” 
thet 


puttin’ in the newspapers 1m 
heads.” 







THE NEW 





By Julius Epstein 


N APRIL 13, 1943, Goebbels’ radio an- 
nounced that the German army had dis- 
covered the mass graves of “about ten 


ty B+housand” Polish officers near Smolensk, in the 
ty Béorest of Katyn. The officers, the Germans as- 
a FB orted, had been slain by the Russians in April 


@ 


v 


st S 


va* - 


nd May 1940. 


On April 15, a Russian broadcast called the 
‘rman revelations “vile fabrications.” The 
ext day, General Sikorski, head of the Polish 
overnment in exile in London, suggested that 
he International Red Cross investigate the 
‘rman assertions. The Polish Minister of 


m- (National Defense, Lieutenant General Marian 
lt BXukiel, issued a detailed report on the mys- 


10! + 


serious disappearance of thousands wf Polish 
fficers. It also recounted the various endeavors 
if the Polish government to learn their where- 


abouts. The officers had allegedly been re- 
leased from all Russian prison camps. But they 


ted [bad never reported to General Anders, who was 
ing $toform a Polish army on Russian soil. 
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The concluding paragraph of General Ku- 
kiel’s announcement read as follows: 


"We have become accustomed to the lies of 

German propaganda and we understand the 
rpose behind its latest revelations. In view, 
however, of aboundant and detailed German 
information concerning the discovery of the 
bodies of many thousands of Polish officers 
near Smolensk, and the categorical statement 
that they were murdered by the Soviet au- 
thorities in the spring of 1940, the necessity has 
arisen that the mass graves should be inves- 
tigated and the facts alleged verified by a com- 
petent international! body, such as the Inter- 
national Red Cross. The Polish government has 
therefore approached this institution with a 
iew to their sending a delegation to the place 
vhere the massacre of the Polish prisoners of 
vat is said to have taken place.” 


n April 25, 1943, Molotov answered the 
ondon Poles by handing a historic note to 
Tadeusz Romer, Polish ambassador in Moscow. 
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e last two lines of Molotov’s note simply 
ead: “.. . the Soviet Government has decided 
Osever relations with the Polish Government.” 




















Murder at Katyn 
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European Medical Commission Report 


Tue FIRST TO INVESTIGATE the case were, 
of course, the Germans. Immediately after the 
discovery of the mass graves, they formed an 
International Commission of Physicians and 
Scientists, mainly, but not completely, drawn 
from countries occupied by Hitler’s forces. 


This so-called European Medical Commission 
consisted of the following experts: 


Belgium. Dr. Speleers, University of Ghent. 

Bulgaria: Dr. Markov, University of Sofia. 

Denmark: Dr. Tramsen, University of Copen- 
hagen. 

Finland: Dr. Saxen, University of Helsinki. 

italy: Dr. Palmieri, University of Naples. 

Croatia: Dr. Miloslavich, University of Zagreb. 

The Netherlands: Dr. de Burlet, University 
of Groningen. 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia: Dr. 
Hayek, University of Prague. 

Rumania: Dr. Biokle, University of Bukarest. 

Switzerland: Dr. Naville, University of 
Geneva. 

Slovakia: Dr. Subik, University of Bratislava. 

Hungary: Dr. Orsos, University of Budapest. 


These physicians and scientists signed a pro- 
tocol on April 30, 1943, at Smolensk. They unan- 
imously declared that the evidence clearly 
showed that only the Russians could have coma- 
mitted the heinous crime at Katyn. The com- 
mission pointed to the various facts to support 
this thesis. The more important of these were: 
1. Documents Present 

Since the buried bodies were virtually mum- 
ified and the clothes and all other belongings 
of the prisoners including documents, diaries, 













































































THE DEAD AT KATYN 
"They Never Reported to Anders" 


and neWspapers were excellently conserved, it 
was established that the men must have been 
killed during April and May 1940. No docu- 
ments, diaries, letters, or newspapers were 
found which showed any later date. 
2. Clothing and Climate 

The Polish officers shot at Katyn were buried 
in winter uniforms and heavy fur coats. April 
and May are still very cold months in the Smo- 
lensk area. Had they been shot—as the Russians 
asserted—by the Germans in August 1941, they 
would certainly not have been wearing heavy 
woolen winter socks, scarves, fur gloves and 
fur coats. The Russians maintain that the Smo- 
lensk climate is unpredictable and that August 
1941 was a wintry month. Meteorological data 
show that August 1941 at Smolensk was a nor- 
mal summer month. 


3. Insects. 

There were no insects or traces of insects 
found on the bodies, a fact which clearly points 
to a cold weather burial. 


4. The Well 


The level of grave No. 5 was much lower 
than that of all the other graves. When: it was 
excavated water welled up. It could have never 
been dug in the warm temperature of August. 
It must have been dug during winter months. 
5. Age of Trees 

The spruce trees planted on the graves were 
—according to the experts—five years old and 
had been transplanted when they were two 
years old. This was established, beyond any 
doubt, by microscopic investigation. The three- 
year interval corresponds to the period between 
April-May 1940 and the time of the discovery of 
the mass graves in April 1943. 


6. The Rope 


The rope used for tieing the hands of the 
prisoners behind their backs was of Russian 
manufacture. The knot was a_ well-known 
standard knot used by the NK VD. Many corpses 
showed bayonet wounds, inflicted by the Rus 
sian five-edged bayonet. 

7. The Shooting 

All the prisoners whose bodies were found 
at Katyn were shot through the back of the 
head, the official Russian form of liquidation. 
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“Why Should | Keep Them?" 





Disposition of the Polish Officers 


SranisLaw MIKOLAJCZYK,.in his well- 
documented book The Rape of Poland, refers 
to the secret Molotoyv-Ribbentrop agreement of 
September 28, 1939, by which Germany and the 
Soviet Union agreed upon the exchange of 
German nationals residing in the territories 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. in return 
for Ukrainians and White Russians under Ger- 


nan jurisdiction. (See State Department’s vo- 
lume Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, Washing- 
ton 1948, p. 106.) 

According to Mikolajezyk, the Russians com- 
plained early in 1940 that the Nazis had gath- 
ered nearly thirty thousand Ukrainians into 
{raining camps to prepare them to join Hitler’s 
armed forces. Most of them were in camps near 
Krosno and Zakopane. The Reds demanded the 


return of these men and offered in exchange to 
send back the Polish officers. An agreement 
was reached, says Mikolajezyk 


“At the last conceivable moment, the Ger- 
mans remembered certain fundamental Nazi 
precepts. Amonk these were the need of Le- 
bensraum but not of people, the planned ex- 
termination of the Polish intelligentsia, and the 
possibility that they might face later prosecu- 
tion if they mistreated officers protected by the 
Hague convention. 

“So the Germans informed the Russians that 
they would return 30,000 Ukrainians but did 
not want the Polish officers. Shortly thereafter 
in March 19406, the Polish officers who were so 
carefully segregated before that, were suddenly 
mixed together again. The three big camps 
(Kozielsk, east of Smolensk; Starobielsk, near 
Kharkov: and Ostashkov, near Kalinin) began 
to be evacuated. The men from Kozielsk were 
taken by train to Gniezdovo where a bus carted 
them in lots of thirty to the nearby forest for 
the mass execution.” 

(Mikolajezyk, The Rape of Poland, p. 34.) 

The Russians captured about 250,000 Polish 
prisoners in 1939. They were grouped in some 


hundred-odd camps, mostly in Poland’s eastern 
territories or in wesiern districts of the Soviet 
Union. At the end of October 1939 the Russians 
transformed three of these camps into special 
camps for officers. 

The population of these officers camps 
amounted approximately to: 


Kozielsk 4,500 
Starobielsk 4,000 
Ostashkov 6,500 


The map reproduced here shows the exact 
location of these camps. 

Of the approximately 4,500 Polish officers 
held at Kozielsk, 245 were deported to Pavlisht- 
chev Bor and later to Griazovetz and the rest 
(about 4,255) were evacuated and shot at Katyn. 

Mikolajezyk also refers to a conversation he 
had upon his return to Red-dominated Poland 
in June 1945. Polish General Prosecutor Sa- 
wicki asked Mikolajezyk if he did not think it 
a good idea to stage a hearing that would acquit 
the Russians of the Katyn murder. Mikolajczyk 
relates: 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I replied, ‘Let us have a public 
trial and introduce all the proper documents. 
A fair trial will unquestionably prove the iden- 


- tity of the murderers.’ 


“Sawicki hesitated before asking me what I 
would be prepared to testify to if called to the 
stand. 

“‘Only what I know,” I answered. ‘I know 
positively that there was an agreement between 
the Germans and Russians concerning the ex- 
change of Poles and Ukrainians and that the 
Germans would not accept the Polish officers 
offered in that exchange. 

“'l would testify, too, that we in London 
were repeatedly told by the Russian officials 
that the men were at liberty when they were 
in truth foully murdered. And I would tell of 
the great efforts by the retreating Germans to 
salvage all documents pertaining to this crime.’ 

(Mikolajezyk, The Rape of Poland, p. 37.) 





The Nuremberg Charges 


¥ 7HEN THE GERMAN war criminals were tried at Nuremberg, the prosecution of atroci- 

ties committed in Eastern Europe was left to the Soviets. The Russian Chief Prosecutor, 
General R. A. Rudenko, included the murder of the Polish officers in the indictment, where 
we can read the sentence: “In September, 1941, 11,000 Polish officers who were prisoners of 
war were killed in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk.” When the Nuremberg verdict was 
handed down, no mention whatsoever was made of the Katyn accusation. Obviously the 
Germans, guilty of so many other crimes, were acquitted of this one. 





The Rus 


aN CLOSE STUDY of Katyn reveals not only 
circumstantial evidence for the Russian gyi | 
but utterances made by high Soviet officia 
including Stalin himself, which can only & 
interpreted as paraphrased admissions of Sovig 
guilt. 

Mikolajezy, for instance, declares: 

“The Russians have never presented conyiy. 
ing evidence which would prove their innoceny 
in the Katyn case. Long after the Nazi-spm. 
sored investigation, they sent their own cop. 
mission to Katyn. But this commission wy 
made up exclusively of Soviet citizens. Ty 
Russians have never permitted a neutral ¢ 
international board to take part in the scrutiny 
of the case. They did not even permit the 
Lublin stooges to investigate the graves, hi 
they did direct General Zygmunt Berling; 
Polish Communist whom they had placed iy 
charge of the Kosciuszko Division of the Red 
Army. to speak on the sile of the murdey 
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when the Red Army recovered that area in its 
counter offensive. 

“On that occasion Berling condemned the 
Polish government in London for appealing to 
the International Red Cross for an impartial 
investigation. It must be pointed out here, how- 
zever, that Berling knew as early as the spring 
of 1940 that the men had been murdered by the 








a Russians. In the spring of 1940 the Russians dis- 
spon. cussed with a group of captured Polish officers. 
com: including Berling, the formation of Polish mili- 
was tary units in the Red Army. Several Polish 


T generals who refused to take part in these talks 
were badly mistreated, but Berling, by now 


He craven enough to support the formation of 
thf Polish aid to an army that was allied with 
tas Hitler, asked permission to speak to the Polish 
a officers in the camps at Ostaskov and Sta- 


robielsk. 
“Lavrenti Berla, chief of the NKVD and a 
party to these talks, promptly told Berling— 
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in the presence of Beria’s deputy Merkulov— 
that ‘unfortunately, these men are no longer 
available. A great mistake was made.'” 


The Polish documents, some of them not yet 
published, reveal many conversations between 
Polish officials from the London government in 
exile and Soviet officials dealing with the “miss- 
ing” officers. The conversations took place in 
London as well as in the U.S.S.R. In the con- 
versations in the Soviet Union, Poland was rep- 
resented by Ambassador Kot, by General Si- 
korski and by General Anders. The Soviets 
were represented by the then Vice Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs Vishinsky, by Commissar 
Molotov and by Stalin himself. 


The Russians advanced different and com- 
pletely contradictory explanations for the of- 
ficers’ disappearance. Molotov and Vishinsky 
persistently declared that all Poles had been 
released. 

Stalin’s repiy to Ambassador Kot, and Gen- 
erals Anders and Sikorski bore a different 
character. On November 14, 1941, when Am- 
bassador Kot broached the matter, Stalin 
promised to investigate it. He immediately 
rang up the NKVD and asked about the release 


Contradictory Explanations 


of the Polish officers. But after a few minutes, 
he received an answer on the phone which 
caused him to drop the subject. 

In another conversation with General Si- 
korski on December 3, 1941, Stalin first stated 
that all the Polish officers had been released. 
When pressed again by General Sikorski, he 
suddenly advanced the theory that the officers 
had escaped to Manchuria! 

There was still another conversation, this 
time between General Anders and Stalin, on 
March 18, 1942. During this Stalin bluntly 
declared: 

“I do not know where the officers are. Why 
should I keep them? It may be that they were 
in camps in territories taken over by the Ger- 
mans and were dispersed.” 

Thus the highest Russian officials, including 
Stalin himself, advanced at least four different 
and contratictory “explanations” for the dis- 
appearance of the officers. They stated first, 
that they knew all Polish officers had been 
released; second that they knew nothing at all 
about their tate; third, that the officers had 
escaped to Manchuria; and finally that the Ger- 
mans might have captured them. 
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Present Opinion of Commission Members 


In THE COURSE of my research on Katyn, I 
thought it useful to have the present opinion of 
those physicians and scientists who, as members 
of Hitler’s European Medical Commission, had 
the opportunity to study the case on the spot. 
Therefore, I wrote to every member of the com- 
mission and asked them the following three 
questions: 

1. Did the German government exercise any 
pressure upon you before or during your in- 
vestigation? 


2. Do you still hold the same opinion as ex- 
pressed in the protocol you signed in Smolensk 
on April 30, 1943, and as published in the Ger- 
man book Amtliches Material zum Massenmord 
von Katyn, Berlin 1943, Franz Eher-Verlag? 

3. Are you ready to testify before an Amer- 
ican Congressional committee or before an 
American organization investigating the murder 
of Katyn? 


DR. HELGE TRAMSEN the Danish member 
of the investigating commission wrote on June 
28, 1948: “I shall with pleasure deliver before 
an official Armerican Congressional Committee 
my statement of the case, which I believe will 
illuminate some interesting facts, confirmed by 
people I met during my one year imprisonment 
in a German concentration camp.” 

In a second letter, September 30, 1948, Dr. 
Tramsen wrote: “I wish a strong hard-working 
commission of good American scientists in close 
connection with the Congress and unhampered 
by considerations of diplomacy would work in 
the name of humanity to unmask the motives 
for this horrible mass murder of absolutely 
defenseless prisoners of war. It might open the 
eyes of many....I would gladly offer my help 
. .. [and] support to such a commission. If 
needed I should like to come to the United 
States and make an open statement of all I 
know about the Katyn case. 


PROFESSOR PALMIERI of the University 
of Naples wrote me on July 16, 1948: 

“With reference to your letter of July 2: 

“1. I noticed no pressure at all from the 
German government, either before or after our 
investigation. 

2. I am not acquainted with the book Amt- 
liches Material zum Massenmord in Katyn to 
which you refer. I can only say that even today 
there would not be any modification of the 
protocol signed at that time with the complete 


agreement of all the members of the Com- 
mission. 

“3. I have no objection to testifying before a 
restricted committee of experts as to the object 
and results of our investigation. I should like 
to point out that our commission wished to 
conduct: and did conduct a purely technical 
research—suitable to forensic physicians.” 


PROFESSOR F. NAVILLE of the University 
of Geneva answered on June 28, 1948: 

“1. No government, neither the German nor 
any other, has exerted any pressure upon me 
in connection with the investigation of the 
Katyn case. I could freely exercise my rights 
as a forensic physician. 

“2. IT have not changed my opinion and there- 
fore continue to believe in the correctness of 
the protocol I signed in April 1943 at Smolensk. 

“3. I don’t speak English and therefore would 
not like to come to the United States but for 
very exceptional reasons. But I am ready to 
give all the information in my possession to an 
American committee which would conduct a 
hearing with me at Geneva and to which I 
could show my documents. 


“T further want to cail your attention to the 
dossier deposited in Sweden which establishes 
the Russian guilt and even gives the names of 
eight Russian colonels of the NKVD who have 
organized the massacre. I do not know the 
dossier personally but it was deposited during 
the last year by a Polish lawyer who studied 
the case at Katyn.” 





HOPKINS AND STALIN 
The Red Cross Was Bypassed 


The Dossier of Roman Martini of Cracow © 


Tue SWEDISH DOSSIER includes the notes 
of the murdered Roman Martini of Cracow, a 
friend of the Polish lawyer, mentioned in Pro- 
fessor Naville’s letter. Martini was charged 
with investigating the case in the hope that his 
investigation would establish German guilt. 


These notes were conveyed to Sweden to- 
gether with “the Polish lawyer’s” explanatory 
remarks. The Swedish newspaper Dagens 
Nyheter published on February 13, 1948, an 
article based on this material, under the title 
“The Katyn Massacre a Russian Atrocity.” The 
article said in part 


“... The Polish Minister of Justice, Swiat- 
kowski, some time around January 1, 1947, 
summoned Roman Martini and commissioned 
him to perform an investigation which was sup- 
posed to become the basis of the Katyn trial 
that was planned to take place at Warsaw 
He even obtained permission from the Russians 
to open once more the graves at Katyn. 

“Several German documents, among them 
the correspondence between a member of the 
German military mission at Moscow before the 
outbreak of (ierman-Russian hostilities, Ober- 
sturmbannfuehrer Ernst Slowenschik, and the 
Reichssicherheitshauptmann in Berlin were at 
his disposal. As prosecution witnesses he could 
use a couple of the surviving Polish officers, 
among them a scientist from Wilna, Professor 
Swianiewicz, now living abroad. Martini went 
to work with no preconceived opinion... . 


“Soon it wes obvious to him that the investi- 
gation would lead in an entirely different direc- 
tion from what the man who had given him the 
assignment thought. ... He succeeded in estab- 
lishing the fact that all the officers who were 
killed in the Katyn woods were shot during 
March, April and May 1940, when the Russians 
still held the Katyn territory 

“The executions were led by six Russian 
officers of the NKVD at Minsk: Lew Rybak, 
Chaim Fineberg, Abraham Bomsovich, Boris 
Kutsov, Ivan Siekanov and Osip Lisak. In 
charge of the whole operation was a NKVD 
Jeader from Moscow by name of Burianov. Re- 
garding the actual procedure of the executions, 
Martini’s investigation upon the whole confirms 
the result reached by the German inquiries in 
1943. In each and every case the victims were 
shot in the neck while standing on the edge of 
the mass-graves into which they then were 
being pushed. In most cases one shot had been 
sufficient, but som« rpses shov skull in- 





juries from two or even three shots. The pris- 
oners’ hands had been tied behind their backs, 
and stab wounds on many of the corpses by 
the typical Russian bayonets indicate that 
while being brought to their death, many 
of the victirms had tried to offer resistance. 
Many had fractured jaws and other skull in- 
juries from blows by pistol butts. 


“A startling detail, not mentioned by the Ger- 
mans in their investigation of 1943, was that in 
every case the murder weapon had been a Ger- 
man army pistol of caliber sign 7.65 D. The Ger- 
man never bothered to explain this fact which 
in 1943 easily could have been held against 
them. Dr. Martini, however, established that 
the pistols had been manufactured by the firm 
of Gustav Genschow & Co. in Durloch, near 
Karlsruhe. Loads of weapons of just this type. 
called ‘Geco’, were shipped to the Soviet Union 
by the Germans in accordance with the Rapallo 
agreement of 1922. In his report, Dr. Martini 
remarked that this fact in particular points 
against the Russians. If the Germans had 
wished to feign a ‘Russian’ Katyn massacre, 
they had, after the outbreak of the German- 
Russian war, more than enough of Russian 
weapons to use for such a purpose. 


“The woods at Katyn were used by the 
NKVD as execution place since 1918. Since 1931 
it has been entirely shut off from the civilian 
population by fences and signs of warning, and 
since 1940 there was a special guard detachment 
with police dogs from the NKVD. Right near 
there is a huge resting home for NKVD func- 
tionaries.*** 


“Roman Martini’s fears when he presented 
his report to Minister Swiatkowski proved to 
be not unfounded. A few days after he returned 
from Warsaw to Cracow he was murdered at 
his home, 10 Krupnica Street, by two fanatic 
Polish young Communists, 19-year old Stanis- 
law Wroblewski and his fiancee 17-year old Jo- 
lanta Maklakiewicz, daughter of a noted Poiish 
Communist, conductor of the Philharmonic 
orchestra first in Cracow and later in Warsaw. 
The murder created too great a sensation to go 
unnoticed even in Russia-controlled Poland. 
The perpetrators of the atrocity were arrested 
but slipped away after a few days by ‘escaping’ 
from the St. Michael penitentiary in Cracow, 
one of the most heavily guarded prisons in 
Poland.” 


The Dagens Nyheter article, based upon the 
Martini papers in such length, is one of the 


MOLOTOV, HITLER AND RIBBENTROP 
The Germans Had More Than Enough Weapons 


‘ 


most important documents thus far available, 
Dr. Martini, who was in a friendly way con. 
nected with the Polish Communist government, 
not only came to exactly the same conclusions 
as Hitler’s European Medical Commission, but 
even established the names of the involved 
NKVD officers and added the important fact of 
the weapons’ German origin. 


THE COMMISSION AT WORK 
Were Seven Clues Enough? 


Conclusion 


Tuts BRIEF VERSION of the more impoztant 
features of the Katyn affair was prompted by 
the conviction that something more should be 
done about this heinous crime. The conspiracy 
of silence which still surounds Katyn, espe- 
cially as far as our government is concerned, 
must be broken. The world must be shown at 
last in an incontestable way who murdered 
10,000 Polish prisoners of war. 


An American Committee for the Invest 
of the Katyn Murder should be formed. 
committee of experts should invest 
whole affair without prejudice. It should invite 
as many witnesses of the crime as are still alive 
and available, among them, of course, the 
experts mentioned in this article who visited 
Katyn in 1943. General Anders and Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk as well‘as all the other direct and 
indirect witnesses should be heard. The Russian 
side of the story should be presented in full. 
Hearings should be public and the documents 
pertaining to the crime—now buried in the top 
‘ecret files of the Pentaugon—should be un | 
earthed and made public. 


If this Committee should arrive 
results as the previous investigatic 
ulled uy 
yn-the-spot investigation by the 
as the Polish go: 
posed in 1943. There is no doubt tha‘ 
Nations would be the proper or 


Y nae . . Lh on 
Government should be c: 


Red Cross, ju 


convey such an invitation to the Sov 
ernment. 


the only way to clear up once and for ¢ 
was once called “the mystery of 
what is certainly one of the m« 
crimes ever committed. 


This is the only way to establish 
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Wanted—A Liberal Movement 


By MARK ALEXANDER 


New Leader Corréspondent in Israel 


(Second of two articles) 


TEL AVIV. 


TCAN BE PREDICTED that for the next few months the several Arab 
| governments in this area, and Middle East specialists in London and 
Washington, will be very busy exploring the attitude of the new Syrian 


government set up since the assassination of Huzne Zaim on August 14. 


They will be doing this, as they 


(‘Greater Syria,” “Fertile Crescent,’ 


“al-Islamic Union,” ‘Marshall Plan 
for Middle East,” etc.). 


100 


It'can further be predicted that at 
the conclusion of these “studies,” and 
after feverish diplomatic activity, some 


time this a 


in governn 





mn or winter a change 
nt will take place else- 
re in the Arab East and the play 
will begin ar Since the war’s end 
there has been no break in this vicious 
ling amd upheaval, plan- 
Everybody con- 








cirde of plan 
ning and upheaval. 
cerned with Arab affairs is preoccupied 
with political planning and scheming, 
especially, which is just the thing the 
Middie East needs least. As this is an 
economically distressed area, the exist- 
ng state of affairs cannot continue for 
lng without leading to the kind of 
chs Which obtained in China during 
the early 1920s. 








In this situation, too, the Commu- 


ican reap heavy dividends. 





COMMUNISM in the Middle East, 


rding to Western standards, may 


to be a negligible factor—but in 
of prevailing conditions here, it 
juid not be underrated. The political 
parties” n controlling Iraq, Syria 
Egypt are probably not stronge: 
humerically than the Communists: 
whe 95 per cent of the population is 
politically illiterate and ready to sup- 





tany political system guaranteeing 
them amere minimum living standard. 


ror the Middle East intelligentsia 
communism has the same attraction it 
ad.in the West during the late 1920s 
ad early 1930s. Literature on the lack 
“i avil liberty in the Soviet Union. 


Save labor, concentrations camps and 


purges Makes no impression in the 
Middle East. Civil liberties are non- 
stent here, slave labor is not in- 
lequent, and a general “purge” would 
tot te a bad idea at all in the opinion 
mest students and workers. 

Ant-con ist pro} wanda is effi- 
nt on! based on religious be 


itions which are deep- 





an open question as 


in the East continue 


mignt be pointed out. too, that Rus- 
hés not en on the offensive in 
Middle East apart from a_ short 
ol warfare against Turkey 

faq in 1945-46—-for reasons which 

utside t scope of this article. 

the West n powers, on the other 
NM, have been extremely active. A 
en O1 ominent personalities 
ea diplo ts have toured the Aral 
ebRais of lat. Abdullah of Trans- 
“a2 and Abdul Illah of I aq have 
‘Med ~London. There have been 
pings Ol military specialists. Glubb 
F Sie, Brit commander of the Arab 
"eH, s most of his time in 


WHAT IS THE STRENGTH of com- 
“sm in the Middle East? 









“0 Arab , untry has more than 5,000 
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say, “in the light-of new conditions” 
’ “Extension of Saadabad Agreement,” 


Communists, and many have much 
less. Numerically, then, the Commu- 
nists are hardly worth discussing. But 
since 1947 communism has become the 
main political issue in the Middle East: 
if the Arab-Jewish conflict temporarily 
overshadowed it, this will certainly not 
be the case much longer. 

Two factors point up the communist 
danger. 


1. Most Middle East economic and 
strategic centers are less than a thou- 


sand miles from Erivan and Baku in 


Russia, 


2. As I have stated, the active po- 
liticos in any given Arab country are 
few. If a thosuand soldiers were 
able to carry out a revolution in 
Syria—two revolutions as a matter 
of fact—there is no reason to sup- 
pose that under certain conditions a 


* thousand Communists cannot do like- 


wise. 


The following is a quick breakdown 
of Communist strength in the various 
Middle East countries: 


Lebanon. Membership 2,000. Party 
newspapers were suppressed last year. 
Trade union leader Mustafa el Aris, a 
member of the WFTU Executive, was 
jailed for some time but is now free. 
Lebanese participated in the Paris 
“peace” conference. A reported split 
on the Tito issue has not been con- 
firmed. The Soviet embassy at Beirut 
issues a widely-read weekly bulletin. 

Syria. Membership 2,500. Every new 
Syrian government —and there have 
been three this year—promises to cam- 
paign against communism, but does so 
with little or no effect. Communist 





influence is considerable in northern 
cities (Aleppo, Homs) which contain a 
strong Armenian minority, is negligible 
in the countryside. The CP (the where- 
abouts of whose leader, Khalleed Bak- 
dash, are unknown) published many 
illegal pamphlets against Husne Zaim. 
A few hundred members were arrested 
and put in a concentration camp. 

Israel. Membership (Jews and Arabs) 
3,000. This is the only Middle East 
country where the CP is legal. The 
Israeli Communist party (MAKI) made 
much headway among newcomers from 
Eastern Europe for a while, working 
chiefly through gentle intimidation (“It 
won’t be so good for your relatives 
over there if you don’t join the 
party. ...). When Rumania and Hun- 
gary stopped emigration last spring, 
the Israeli CP suffered accordingly. 
Relations between the CP and left- 
wing socialists became more strained 
after a Communist splinter (“Hebrew 
Communists”) decided to join. the 
United Workers party. The CP’s boy- 
cott of Theodor Herzl’s funeral (his 
body was brought from Vienna) pro- 
voked much rank-and-file criticism and 
caused the resignation of a staff mem- 
ber of their daily paper. Communist 
influence among Israeli Arabs was im- 
portant for a time (50 per cent of the 
Yazareth electorate in February, 1949), 
but has more or less disappeared. Party 
finances are low, but substantial help 
is received from Bucharest. 

Transjordan. Membership 100. There 
were no Communists here until Ab- 
dullah occupied part of Arab Palestine. 
The few dozen around now operate in 
the refugee camps and issue some 
illegal literature. All known Commu- 
nists are in the Bayar concentration 
camp, most of which is filled, however, 
with Abdullah’s non-Communist op- 
ponents. 

Iraq. Membership 3,000. The most 
drastic measures in the whole Arab 
world against communism have been 
taken in Iraq, which is geographically 
nearest the Soviet Union. The whole 
Iraqi CP Politbureau was hanged last 
January, and others were executed or 
imprisoned. It is doubtful whether 
these measures are really effective, 
especially in view of Iraq’s catastrophic 
economic situation. Liberal, anti-Com- 
munist opponents of the regime have 
been imprisoned too. The main activity 
of the Iraqui Communists is confined 


WILL LIBERALS REPLACE THEM? 


Left to right (foreground): Faris el-Khoury, Syria; Awni Khalidy, Iraq; Najmuddin Rifai, 
adviser to Syria; and Baha Awni, Iraq—part of the Arab delegation to the UN. 


to the country’s minorities, particu- 
larly the Kurds. There has been a 
large-scale battle between Kurds and 
Iraqui troops which, for some reason 
or other, has not been reported by 
news agencies. 

Egypt. Membership 4,000. Dozens of 
Communists, mostly intellectuals (in- 
cluding Alexandria’s chief school in- 
spector and the son of a high govern- 
ment official) have been haled into 


_court recently. The foreign content 


(Greeks, Armenians, Jews) of the party 
is very high. Possession of socialist 
literature, too, is punishable, although 
there is no socialist party in Egypt. 
However, radicalism flourishes in the 
left wing of the Wafd nationalist party. 


x a a: 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS of solving 
the thorny problems of the Middle 
East. 

One would be direct intervention by 
the U.S. and Britain, who might take 
matters into their own hands and 
supervise social and economic reform. 
They would undoubtedly encounter 
strong resistance by the nationalist 
movements in each Arab country, 
which would fight “colonial imperjal- 
ism” with considerable ‘justification. 


The second solution, as proposed 
consistently though unsuccessfully by 
all liberal observers, would be to 
strengthen liberal elements among the 
Arabs, who today play no part in the 
Although numeri- 
cally weak, these liberals would do a 
much more effective job than the 
cliques now in power in Cairo, Damas- 
cus and Bagdad. Conditions for foreign 
oil companies would, of course, be less 
favorable under liberal rule than they 
are at present, because the Arab lib- 
erals would act first and foremost in 
the interests of their fellow-country- 
men. Washington and London would 
thus have to choose between larger 
profits for the oil trusts or stability 
under liberal regimes. 


shaping of policy. 


The latter is not a foolproof blue- 
print, and there is no guarantee that 
support for Arab liberalism would 
succeed. Many opportunities having 
already been lost, it may indeed be to» 
late to attempt such action. But wher 
all is said and done, there is no alter- 
native way out of the Middle East 
muddle. 















TWO WORLDS AND THEIR WAYS. 
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A Novelist and Her Way 


3y I. Compton-Burnett. New York. 


1949. Alfred A. Knopf. 311 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
(With Apologies to Ivy Compton-Burnett) 


| 


“You said it.” 


see vou have a new novel to review,” said Ronald Dickens, entering 
the critic’s study. The latter replied without regarding the former. 


“But it is surely a book. And it has the looks of a novel,” said Dickens, 
extending his hand in the direction of his friend. “It is called a novel, on 


the jacket, and its author’s name 
name of a novelist.” 

“Our inferences are the basis of ou 
opinion Since they are our opinion 
ve must argue for them. But our in- 


ferences are based on appearance 
vhich do not nece arily 
ith reality 

“It is not a 
Ronald. He wa i 


read constantly. The critic wa 


correspond 
novel, then?” asked 
young man who 
an old 
man who had read constantly. The lat- 
ter examined i 
“mh 3 
replied He held out the book to 
Dickens. “It has the title of a novel.” 


“Two Worlds and Their Ways,” read 


papel cutter 
certainly called a novel,” he 


Ronald, “how quaintly Victorian.” 
“It has the 


‘worlds’ are those of an English coun- 


setting of a novel. The 


trv home and two English schools of 
the late nineteenth century,” said the 
critic, raising his eye a hi wift 
entered the room 


‘You are discussing that malevolent 


book,” said his wife, placing some clip- 
pings on his desk 
“We were discussing a book,” ad- 


mitted Ronald Dicken 
“It is difficult to read,” said the 


critic wife being written mostly in 
dialogue. It is hardly a proper novel.” 
“Tet hs the plot of a novel, ma 


petite iid the critic. She weighed 


fourteen stone and was no one’ 
but hi Since hi 


had been compelled to earn his liv- 


petite 
marriage, when he 
ing by writing reviews for The New 
Leader, he had weighed only books. 
“There is 


It even has a beginning, a middle and 


urely a plethora of plot 


an end. And there is a certain moral 


tone about it,” she aid. “But those 
children No child I know behave 
like that.” 

“We see children in terms of out 


own thwarted childhood. Since we were 
never allowed to say what we wanted 
io say to our better as their better 
e w it the onl to say what we 
ere never allowed tosay. The novelist 
ho pe t t! r her characte 
) ‘ ldre to say what childré 
t t ISE¢ of not unde 
tan chil oo She has only re 
fused t contol to na ve like t 
thin r childhe oul ive bec 
id Ron Dicket thumbin ‘ 
ps ( 
You ¢ t i had read the 
book id th crith 
You didn't a me aid Ronald 
Dicken I read it and liked it. Of 
those novel of Mis I. Compton- 


Burnett I have read, I consider it the 
most successful. I liked the children 
especially. She believes that children 
should be heard and not seen.” 

“That is the great fault of her char- 





~ 
John Franklin Bardin’s new novel 
“The Burning Glass” will be pub- 


lished in England this fall. 
XY J 


I. Compton-Burnett — sounds like the 


acters. The novelist does not describe 
them to u If one skims, one loses 
track of the characters. They come in 
and go out with but the barest stage 
direction They say only what they 
think—knowing only what they think 
one never knows what, in reality, they 
might say It is too confusing,” said 
the criti wife, leaving the room. 
“Ivy Compton-Burnett will not do 
for the reader who runs,” said the 
critic “As for my dear wife who 
skips 
. she should cantent herself with 
Somerset 


skipping, 


Maugham, who is worth 
tonald Dickens. 


“But what, I ask you, is the purpose 


completed 


of this novelistic technique? The plots 
are Grand Guignol. In Two Worlds and 
Their Ways, the principal characters 
are adulterers, liars, homosexuals and 
cheats, hypocrites and frauds; they act 
only out of the basest motivations—” 
“As don't we all? But there is virtue, 
too. Sir Shelley loves his 
land and his children and wants to 


Roderick 
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keep them both close to him,” said the 
critic’s wife, returning to the room. 

“So that the world will not know 
that his butler is his son,” said Ronaid 
Dickens. 

“Lady Shelley is proud of her chil- 
dren’s abilities. In sending them to 
school, she is being generous to a fault. 
As she is when she steals and sells 
the earrings to enable her husband to 
buy back the land he has sold.” 

“So that his father and himself could 
bribe their ways out of adulterous 
situations,” said Ronald Dickens. “She 
does both things out of pride and 
jealousy. Their end result is that the 
family’s misbehavior is exposed. In 
the last chapter, all the members of 
this astonishingly corrupt family know 
everything about each others’ crimes 
and peccadillos. They are left to live 
at home among themselves.” 

“Isn’t that the point?” asked the 
critic, “to show that the world cor- 
rupts, but that the consequences of 
corruption, the seeds of further cor- 
ruption, are harbored in the bosom of 
the family? Can you think of a more 
dreadful conclusion than that these 
monsters, who know everything about 
each others’ monstrosity, should have 
to go on living together?” 

“T can think of nothing more comic— 
or human. It is what we all do all the 
time—go on living together in the face 
of our monstrosity.” 

“Miss I. Compton-Burnett’s tech- 
nique is to project an epigrammatic 
dialogue of human motivation. She 
traces, scenically, the internecine con- 





flicts of our inter-personal relatig. 
ships. Her virtues are pride, hones 
and the feeling of. blood-kinship jy 
one another that allows one to face yp 
to evil. No personality is idealizg: 
the reader is not permitted to identij 
himself with any character. No in- 
portant aspect of characterization 
stated explicitly; all the reader my 
ever know of what makes the chary. 
ters act as they do is what they do 
what they say about what they « 
what other characters say about wh: 
they do and what other characters « 
The critic shut the book with ar 
sounding bang. 

“There are no link passages. The 
novelist is at no time ‘in the mind ¢ 
any of her characters. All this make 
for difficult, if often rewarding, ». 
rusal,” said Ronald Dickens. “Still | 
consider it a novel.” 

“I didn’t say it wasn’t a novel,” said 
the critic. 

“You waited to see what I woul 
say.” said Dickens. 

“And to see what I would say,” said 
his wife. “You wanted us to make w 
your mind.” 

“You came to me to have me mak 
up yours. You are only angry becaus 
instead, you had to make up you 
own. 

“At least, we have our opinion,” said 
Ronald, 


“And since your opinion is now 











mine, we can only agree. We can onl 
accept each other, knowing so much 0! 
ourselves. There is no ground for argu 
ment,” said the critic. 
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THE VIOLENT MEN: A Study of Human Relations in the First American 
Congress. By Cornelia Meigs. The Macmillian Co. 278 pp. $4.00 


Reviewed by RICHARD B. MORRIS 


Professor Meigs’ searching analysis of the operations of the opposing fac- 


A S A STUDY OF AN HISTORIC CONTEST between moderation and extremism, 


tions in the First and Second Continental Congresses has profound lessons 
for the present-day world. In visualizing the start of revolution many people will. 
perhaps, call to mind the terrorist tactics of a Jacobin Committee of Public Safety 
or the Bolshevik coup; but we should not forget that the first great revolution of 
modern times was initiated in a legislative assembly where the arts of persuasion 


rather than purges and castor oil were brilliantly demonstrated. 


said that the early Amer- 
} 


can Congresses came as close as pos 


ible to illustrating J 


It may be 


Salwyn Schapi 


o’s definition of liberalism as “the 
cience and art of peacefully choosing 
in alternative government.” The choice 
was peaceful, although the verbal pyro 
technics \v e nonethel fierce. That 
the su ful implementation of that 
choice was resisted by the might of a 
world empire made the War for In 
dependent nescapable 

“The violent men” was the way in 
which the moderates and the compro- 
misers considered thei opponent: 
And, as Miss Meigs demonstrates, there 


forthright 
cause of liberty in Parliament as well 
as in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 
Perhaps first among them was General 


were spokesmen for the 





san - = ’ 

Richard B. Morris is the well- 
known specialist on early Colonial 
legal institutions. He is a professor of 


History at Columbia University. 
v 





Henry Conway, whose privilege it was 
in 1782 to introduce a bill authorizing 
the negotiations for peace. Like Con- 
way, Barré, the Irishman, was aghast 
at American mob tactics, but became 
partisan of the 
Among this brilliant, but small, 
minority was the legendary figure of 
John Wilkes, already famous in Amer- 
ica for the cry of “Wilkes and Lib- 


a strong American 


cause 


erty Then, lastly, there was the great 
Earl of Chatham, who had _ steered 
England through a victorious war 
against France, who dared to commend 
the delegates in Philadelphia for their 
conciliatory spirit, and pleaded futilely 
with the Lords for the withdrawal of 
British troops from America while 
negotiations were pending. “His Majes- 
ty may indeed wear his crown; but, 
with the American jewel out of it, it 
will not be worth the wearing.” 
Chatham warned prophetically. 


. & * 


THE GENERAL CONFIGURATION 


position 








of the radical portrait of America ! 
been limned before now. W. C. Burnett 
in his masterly edition of the Letter 
of Members of the Continental Cor 
gress, has provided us with the chit 
source for analyzing the complex mot 
vations and the difficult problems 
the leaders of the first two Congressé 
But Miss Meigs has infused vitalil 
and sympathy into her portrayals ¢ 
Richard Henry Lee. of Sam and Joh 
Adams, and of Charles Thoms0t 
Against them James Wilson, Edwat 
Rutledge, and John Dickinson sougtt 


ysition. ¢ 

















to maintain a conciliatory p 
avoid the final break with the crow) 








the great 


The figure of John Dickinson 
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conservative, who had held Pennsy* 
vania for so long under his leaders. 
is, perhaps, most sympathet ally and 
understandingly portrayed of any 

the personages in the volume. Thou 
Dickinson could not put his name 0 
decument which subscribed t0 - 
prin iple of violence wi! n he ” 
long abhorred and resisted, when he # 
Congress after saying his last wor 
against independence, | t out 

march with his battalion to go to" 


assistance of Washington 


















It was this second Congress, “ 
Jefferson as its literary instrume™ 
that gave substance to the words && 
graved on the great bell imported frot 
England: 3 
throughou 


“Proclaim liberty 


land, to all the inhabitants 
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Levit. XXV. 10.” 
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DEAD SOULS. By Nikolai Gogol. Translated from the Russian by George 


F THE APPEARANCE of this volume in Pantheon’s Novel Library has 
1 been generally overlooked by literary editors; it is doubtless because 
the present edition has been regarded as no more than a reprint, where- 
as, the truth is, what we have here is a new and brilliant rending by the 
-known British poet who happens to be at the same time a distinguished 
authority on Russian literature. And there is the added inducement afforded 


author’s real intention and avoid the 


» 
: Reavey. Pantheon Books. $1.79. 
: Reviewed by SAMUEL PUTNAM 
a, 
well 
oa iy the restoration of those passages 
te ieleted by the Tsarist censor, which 


cew [ave not previously been done into 


let, J English. 


nytt 
“a It is, accordingly, well worth the 
“1 while of Gogol lovers (many of whom, 


may # perhaps, have not read him for years) 
ara- to make his acquaintance all over again 
Y 0, § in fresh and attractive garb and with 


Y © ® .. full a text as it is possible to present. 
What 
$d For myself, I can say that the re- 


a te & reading of Dead Souls was wholly de- 
Jightful experience. As a student of 
The @ Cervantes I was always keenly inter- 
nd’ oi @ ested in this work which was directly 
mspired by and modeled after Don 
Quizote; and in Mr. Reavey’s lucid, 
Stil] | | poetic version the essentially Cer- 
vantine structure, flavor, and cast of 
thought seem to me even more ap- 
parent than before. The influence of 
the great Spaniard must be kept con- 











Wor" fl stantly in mind if one is to grasp the 
ake eo ‘ bs 
‘ Samuel Putnam’s translation of 
make @ Cervantes’ Don Quixote is to be pub- 
ecause lished early in the fall. 
> your Me Nt — 
Ss now 
an On 
nuch oi 
arg 


pitfalls of that mechanistic pseudo- 
sociological “criticism” that is prac- 
ticed in the U.S.S.R. 

It was the poet Pushkin, deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of Cervantes and 
other Renaissance writers, who first 
conceived a work—a poem, as he saw 
it—that would be a kind of Russian 
Don Qixote. He did not develop the 
idea, however, but passed it along to 
Gogol; and it is significant that the lat- 
ter invariably refers to Dead Souls as 
a poem and not as a novel. That, in- 
ceed, is what it is. We know that the 
author had planned two more parts, 
to be entitled, respectively, “Purga- 
tory” and “Paradise.” In other words, 
it was to be a species of Divine 
Comedy in prose-fictional form on the 
theme of the “Russian soul.” 





Of the contemplated sequels, all that 
we have is fragments of the first five 
chapters of Part II, reproduced from 
the original manuscripts, but these are 
sufficient to reveal the design of what 
was to follow. 


When the book was originally pub- 
lished it was at once gleefully hailed 


An Ethical 


ORLD IN TRANSITION. By G. D. H. Cole. Oxford University Press. 


$6.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN P. ROCHE 
& D. H. COLE, CHICHELE PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL and political 


rica has 


Burnett 


al Con 
ne chie 
2X MOU ME yn. , , : 
iat tifeation of the Soviet bureaucratic 
erent slate. Assuming, for purposes of argu- 
vitality ment, that petty consistency is the 






‘hobgoblin of small minds,” does it 


id John heessarily follow that major incon- 


homes sistency is the token of a great mind? 
Edwart lnmy opinion, much of the fame which 


1 sought Cole and Laski, who resembles him in 
‘tion. | many respects, have accumulated is 

crows naped on the assumption that this lat- 
he crest Poposition is true. 


However, World in Transition is in 
— ways a valuable book. Cole is 
*Master hand in assembling charts, 
: “atistics and facts. weaving them into 
Thoue @ 2 coherent and cohesive whole. As a 
j politica almanac, this book can serve 
: sth very useful reference work on 
he ME .“Y topics, but the section on the 
*Wiet Union outweighs, in my opinion, 











- 7% “Many good features. A political 
ul am, ees ° -_ . ° 
ae : anac which lists the Soviet Union 
to ¥ anc . 
Mg the democracies cannot be 
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John P. Roche was sent 
Pointed an Instructor in Political 

at Haverford College. He is 
the * ecialist in American and Com- 
Pitative Government. 
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¢ theory at Oxford, is a man of many contradictions. A strong op- 
ponent of “collectivistic’ Communism in the twenties, he now 
Lettes | “PPears as a defender of Stalin’s democracy. 


An intelligent and trench- 


ant critic of bureaucracy in Britain (see, e. g., his study of the National 
Coal Board), he has included in World in Transition a most insidious jus- 





praised very highly —no matter how 
superb a treatment of West African 
problems it contains. 

Cole believes Russia to be a democ- 
racy. True, he admits, it differs a bit 
from the western democracies, but this 
can. be easily explained in terms of 
the Soviet heritage. Terror has been 
a normal complement of Russian po- 
litical life for centuries, and no one 
could expect the Bolsheviks to out- 
grow it over night. Furthermore, capi- 
talist encirclement forced the Soviets 
to maintain their police structure in 
sheer self-defense. Following this line 
of argument, Cole justifies the Moscow 
Trials and concludes flatly: 

“T do, then, accept Soviet democracy 
as a legitimate form of democracy, 
and reject altogether the notion that 
it is merely autocracy in disguise.” 
(Page 220.) 

I differ strongly with Professor Cole 
on this conclusion, and I consider the 
philosophical premise on which it rests 
far more dangerous than the simple- 
minded “Russia is a workers’ para- 
dise” justification employed by Sta- 
linists. Cole does not say that “Russia 
is a workers’ paradise.” He says: 


Russian ‘Don Quixote’ 


by the intelligentsia, much to the con- 
sternation of Gogol himself, as a satire 
on the landowning class and the insti- 
tution of serfdom, and it is as a social 
satirist, according to their own narrow 
conception and for their own purposes, 
that the Stalinists have attempted to 
appropriate the author. Yet the very 
fact that it was Cervantes who prov- 
ided the inspiration and shaped the 
material, points to a far broader aim, 
a more profound objective. 

For in the humble opinion of one 
who has spent something like a quarter 
cf a century in his company, the 
creator of the Knight of the Mournful 
Countenance was not a satirist (he 
more than once repudiates the genre), 
but rather, a supreme artist of the 
Comic in the sense in which George 
Meredith employs the term: “the richer 
laughter of the heart and mind in one.” 
Illusion and reality—that is the theme 
which, as Mr. Lionel Trilling has 
pointed out, the first and greatest ex- 
ponent of the art has set for all 
novelists to come, and it is the one with 
which Nikolai Gogol wrestles in his 
uncompleted trilogy. 

All of which is to say that Dead 
Souls is in no wise a social or political 
tract in the guise of fiction; to treat 
it as such is to demean it. Like all the 
greatest works of its kind, all true and 
worthwhile novels, it deals with no less 
a subject than the human heart, the 
soul of man and his destiny in a world 
of illusions, and the ultimate meaning 
of life. The play of the Comic Spirit 
over individuals and institutions is 
merely secondary and subservient to 
this end. 

But nonetheless, even as he pursues 
this larger aim, Gogol like Cervantes 


“Who are we to judge?” All through 
World in Transition Cole is passing 
judgment on all possible points, but 
he stops abruptly at the boundaries of 
the Soviet Union. In answer to critics 
of Stalinism, he comes up—although 
not in so many words—with the stock 
cliche: “What about the Negroes in the 
South?” He assumes that Russia is 
socialistic and democratic, and then 
asserts that until the western democ- 
racies have eliminated their plague 
spots they are in no position to throw 
stones. 

He goes even further. Employing a 
familiar Marxian technique, he sug- 
gests that bourgeois democrats can no 
more grasp or understand workers’ 


. a 
democracy than a blind man can de- 


scribe light. Thus, it becomes impos- 
sible for us to pass fair judgment on 
the Soviet Union, since Soviet condi- 
tions are so unique that they cannot be 
comprehended by. outsiders. 

IF THIS LINE OF REASONING 
strikes a familiar chord in the reader’s 
memory, it is not surprising. Intellec- 
tual solipsism of this sort has been the 
traditional defense of totalitarianism. 
How often have we heard the state- 
ment, “Who are we to criticize Hitler, 
the Germans seem to like him and 
they know more about German prob- 
lems than we do.” Or, “Mussolini may 
be a dictator, but the Italian situation 
in 1922 called for emergency meas- 
ures.” This argument has served as 
the rationale for high-brow apologies 
for Soviet tyranny since 1917. Delicate 
intellectuals, who would be the first 
to protest an American NKVD, have 
returned from visits to write shelves- 
ful of books explaining that it is un- 


Sliderule 


succeeeds in giving us a picture of his 
own country as he knew it, the society 
cf his day. His province is nineteenth 
century Russia and the Russian char- 
acter or temperament as it was then 
rnanifest. Nor is there any slavish 
imitation of his Spanish model. Chichi- 
iov, his hero, who sets out to make a 
fortune by buying up the “souls” of 
dead serfs, is in his way quite as much 
a visionary as the Ingenious Gentle- 
man of La Mancha, but he is a Don 
Ouixote in reverse. He sallies forth not 
io redeem the world for chivalry or 
scme other Utopian dream, but to 
fleece it for his own profit. 

The result in either case, for the 
grandiose Utopian and the petty pil- 
ierer, is disaster and spiritual ship- 
wreck. With Cervantes’ hero there is 
a return, on his death bed, to life’s 
simple and basic verities; and no one 
who reads Mourazov’s exhortation to 
Chichikov in the opening fragment of 
Part II can doubt that Gogol had a 
very similar denouement in mind. 

Chichikov, on the other hand, is not 
all of one piece. He aspires to the out- 
wardly good life, a respectable life, 
and thinks to achieve it by fraudlent 
means, in which regard he has a cer- 
tain affinity with Willy Loman in 
Death of a Salesman. And in the con- 
clusion of both the Spanish and the 
Russian tale there is the bursting of 
what Ibsen called the “life lie,” as in 
The Wild Duck, The Iceman Cometh, 
end the Arthur Miller drama. 

In Dead Souls the process of dis- 
illusionment and coming to grips with 
life is not completed, but that it would 
have been, had Gogol lived to finish 
the work, there seems no reason to 
doubt. 


fair to judge the “Russian Experiment” 
by American standards because “they 
have been faced with entirely different 
problems.” 

As one who believes that human 
freedom is not something which is 
good in Kenya but bad in Zululand, 
admirable in France but inefficient in 
Russia, I am appalled by Professor 
Cole’s ethical sliderule. I agree that 
we must work with determination to 
eliminate our “depressed areas,” but 
we can not be isolationists in our love 
of freedom. If we can not judge what 
we have not personally experienced, if 
our best efforts at understanding must 
be trapped in an environmental vice, 
then there is little hope. Education 
under these conditions becomes a snare 
and a delusion, for we cannot learn 
from what we cannot understand. 

But we must judge! It is all very 
well to say glibly “Let him who has not 
sinned cast the first stone,” but too 
many who say this have not gone to 
the source. Christ did not say that 
found in adultery was 
guiltless. He recognized her guilt, but 
suggested that the lynch mob which 
had gathered contemplate their own 
sins before they tried to solve the 
problems created by sinning. In the 
same sense, anyone who rises to criti- 
cize Stalinism is duty bound to em- 
ploy the same standard in judging 
American and British actions. “What 
about the slaves in Russia?”, as James 
T. Farrell has pointed out, is no answer 
to a criticism of race riots in St. Louis. 
It is unfortunate that a man of Pro- 
fessor Cole’s undoubted abilities is 
willing to abet Soviet tyranny by the 
establishment of such an_ ethical 
double-standard, 


the woman 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
diew. This is your department — let's hear from you. Fce# space reasons, 
however, please limit your leiters to 250 words or less. 








Says Catholics Are Told 
What They Must Think 


From JOHN J. DONNE 
NE OF YOUR LETTERS (The New Leader, July 16) is headed: “No 
One Tells Catholic Laiety How to Think.” To this, Catholics among 
the laiety who try to think must reply with the slangy “Oh, no?” 


or “Says who?” 


Only recently, we have had our ears bombarded with exhortations 
to write to our Congressmen to express our opposition to what the priests 


and bishops termed the “Anti- 
Catholic Barden bill.” Your cor- 
respondents surely must have read 
the bitter, unjust 
leveled against this bill by leading 
Catholic clergymen 

Even the usually independent Com- 
monweal sold us out on this issue, 
asserting that the Barden bill, if en- 
acted into law, would lead to slavery. 

“The original, pre-Civil War han- 
dling of slaves was at least a com- 
promise; it was less reactionary and 
tyrannical than the proposed law.”— 
The Commonweal, July 8. 

Now what is Mr. Barden’s crime? 
He is attempting to get Federal finan- 
cial aid for education in the states. 
Unless this bill is passed, thousands of 
American children will receive no edu 


vituperation 


cation whatsoever and perhaps a mil- 
lion will receive only a most inade- 
quate education. Would any Catholic 
»ppose this highly religious and moral 
measure unless directed to do so by 
his parish priest, who told him the bill 
is anti-Catholic and would destroy 
parochial schools? 

Thus not only is thought-control at- 
tempted, but vituperation and misrep- 
resentation and thinly-veiled threat 
are employed in the attempt. Congre 
man Barden, speaking over the radio 
recently, warned the clergy that thi 
Vicious campaign may result in the loss 
of the clergy’s spiritual leadership. 

CATHOLIC LAYMEN are glad to ad 
mit, however, that attempts at thought- 
control by the clergy are not always 
conducted in a spirit of such unf 
ness. The encyclicals of Pope Leo XII, 
Pius XI and Pius XII are admirable 
documents indeed 3ut few local priest 
have ever taken tHe trouble to «¢ 
the attention of the laiety to th 
encyclical 

The writer attended Catholic pa- 
rocial and secondary schools but had 
to learn about the encyclicals on 
labor in a course on Contemporary 
Civilization given ina secular college. 

This silence was broken only by the 
influence of Cathd@lic workers who 
joined with those of other faiths in 
labor unjons and by such organization: 
as The Association of Catholic Trades 
Unionists. The charge has been made 
that giving publicity to the Church’s 
official attitude towards labor might 
offend wealthy contributors. Are there 
any poor men among the Knights of 
Saint Gregory? 

The Popes, because of their world- 
wide responsibility and moved by the 
enslavement of labor resulting from 
the industrial revolution, have tried to 
influence the Cathélic laiety in the 
direction of justice and charity. The 
recent edict excommunicating Commu- 
nists is a courageous effort to stem the 
tide of sadistic, brute force that aims 
to crush the soul of man. 

But many Catholic laymen are ask- 
ing why it came so late. Was not a 
similar anti-religious objective obvious 
in Nazism, a philosophy every bit as 
cruel and diabolical as Communism? 
During the stormy days of the rise of 
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Hitler to power, we were hoping and 
praying for such an edict. It might 
have prevented World War II and 
would have given our Church supreme 
moral leadership throughout the demo- 
cratic world. In this instance the 
thinking of the laiety was in advance 
of those who would like to control that 
thinking. 

Let us be frank. There is definitely 
an attempt on the part of the Catholic 
clergy to control the thinking of the 
laiety. Notice the Catholic Bishops’ 
strong statement on what they call 
“secularism.” That such attempts are 
not entirely successful is a tribute to 
the American Catholic, who though 
thoroughly Catholic in his religious 
faith, is also American in the way he 
treasures the tradition of freedom of 
thought in all political and economic 
areas. 


Dallin Wrong; 
USSR Got Oil, 


Money, at Paris 


From F. W. PICK 
HE NEW LEADER with David J. 
T Dallin’s survey of the Cold War: 
Act Two reaches me as I am 
about to put the finishing touches to 
my forthcoming book on Peacemaking 
in Perspective, covering the years 
1945-49,. Potsdam to Paris. Now it is 
rarely that I quarrel with Dallin, but 
in this case I must do so: how on 
earth can he say that “Vishinsky did 

not sacrifice much” at Paris? 
M. Vishinsky wa 
in freely 


given $150 million 
convertible currency (i. e., 
in dollars!) for s¢ lled “German” as- 
ets in Austria which the Soviet Union 
is, after all, not to have. Thus Ame 
icans pay the Russians—or do you 
believe the Austrians could 


ivn those 
dollars in six years?—for assets which 


athe Soviet Union demanded but had no 


right to claim. The Soviet Union also 
gets 60 per cent of the oil concession 
areas (in square miles) and 60 per cent 
of prospecting areas; both are to be 
thrown after the refineries, etc., already 
granted to Russia. The Soviet Union 
receives in ownership the Danube Ship- 
ping Company as far as it is in the 
Russian Zone (and in the hands of 
Soviet satellites— Hungary Rumania, 
Bulgaria, who makes nothing on the 
deal). All this, remember, under the 
Molotov-Eden-Hull agreement that Aus- 
tria is not to pay reparations at all. 
Indeed, M. Vishinsky “did not sacri- 
fice much.” 

True, he has now dropped Tito and 
accepts the pre-1938 frontiers. He thus 
renounces what was never his to ask: 
if this is sacrifice, I am not impressed. 
If this is Round One of Act Two, we 
are still paying dearly for getting 
Russia’s signature appended to a Peace 
Treaty. 

Standard Hall, 

Loughbury- England. 


They're Still Mad at Nomad} 
Napoleon & Co. Were Fascis} 


From HERBERT J. 


AX NOMAD’S REVIEW of J. 
M Salwyn Schapiro’s Liberalism 


and the Challenge of Fascism 
raises the question: How shall fascists 
and fascism be described and charac- 
terized? 

Nomad dismisses, as “far-fetched,” 
Schapiro’s comparison between Louis 
Napoleon’s, Proudhon’s and Carlyle’s 
“anti-liberalism” and “modern fascism.” 


To justify this contention, Nomad dis- 
cards as inessential to fascism its “chau- 
Vinist, racist, anti-Semitic and gen- 
crally obscurantist verbiage,’ and he 
stresses fascism’s espousal of the cause 
of the lower middle-class, educated and 
disadvantaged group. At this point 
th student of fascism may be tempted 
to ask: Was Hitlerite Germany fascist? 
Were not racism, anti-Semitism, glori- 
fication of war and medievalist obscur- 
antism of its very essence? Were not 
all these part of the bait with which 
Nazism recruited its Soiled White Col- 
iar adherents? 

In the face of Schapiro’s elaborate 
and to me conclusive documentation of 
Louis Napoleon, Proudhon and Carlyle, 
Nomad insists that there is “no basic 
likeness” (his italic) between them and 
totalitarianism. But Proudhon, as Scha- 
priro demonstrates, had every mark of 
what we know as the fascist, including 
hatred of democracy and of labor 
unions, aversion to socialism, virulent 
anti-Semitism, glorification of war, ap- 


SELIGMANN 


proval of the inferiority and 
vetion of women. What more is needed 
to constitute a proto-fascist, bearing jy 
mind that at that time the full-gro, 
fascist state had not been evolved? 
Is not something more than “totalid 
tarianism” required as a touchstone ay 
test of fascists and fascism? Why jg, 
that it took Mussolini, who was ¢e, 
tainly a fascist, five years to establis 
the totalitarian state in Italy and the 
with» such ill-success that there j 
even any talk of having to re-edypa 
the Italians? Isn’t Schapiro’s -test 
fascism a basically sound one: a reyo} 
tionary lower middle class led to figh 
Big Business on the one hand ands r 
revolution on the other? And don't; 
the obscurantism and organized hata 
Nomad is so airily inclined to dismj 
‘orm essential parts of that trend 


pioneering exposition rounds out 
picture of what fascism and faseigi 
cre, in contrast to the liberal traditig 
in terms of those emotional 
intellectually perverted.currents whig 
joined to form fascism’s main stream 
Certainly Proudhon’s muddy—and J 
may add hitherto unexplained anf 
seemingly incongruous—attitudes form 
part of this destructive flood. If is m 
small merit of Schapiro to have m 
that abundantly clear to anyone wil 
to accept plain evidence: 

Addison, Me, 


} 
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y.¥. CITY LY. CITY OPERA CO. 
BEGINS SEASON SEPT. 29 
Richard Str auss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos re\ ived after two years, 
will be the first presentation of 
the New York City Opera Com- 
pany's 1949 fall season, which be- 
gins on Thursday evening, Sept. 
99, Laszlo Halasz, artistic and 
music director, announced. The 
je of Ariadne will be sung by 
Maria Reini ing. the celebrated 



















Viennese soprano, who makes hei 

New York City Opera debut at 
this performance. Zerbinetta wiil 
be sung by Virginia Mac Watters, 
who sang it in the company’s first 
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In support are Kee-| Hawkins and Frankie Ross. Other 
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Thomas Gomez, | songstress, and Tommy Wonder, 


Marjorie Reynolds and Amparo | dancing star of “Annie Get Your 
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sie oa ae Jennie,” co-starring Jennifer Jones 
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screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
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The judge and the state’s attorney 
helped by placing every possible bar- 
ier in. the way of attorneys for the 
National Association for the Adyance- 
ment. of Colored People, who were 
handling the defense. Witnesses were 
“eretly arrested and thrown in jail. 
A motion fox change of venue, which 
would: have moved the trial to a less 
iffamed county, was denied. A motion 
fr continuance, which would have 
franted NAACP lawyers opportunity to 
father evidence, examine it, and com- 


DERS TH iete their investigation of the case, 
1, 198 ie arbitrarily and hastily denied. A 
» issue ope to quash the indictment, made 
M the grounds that the grand jury 

tetly. f stg the youths was im- 

- panelled at a time of stress and unrest 
iM the-community, was denied. A chal- 

yea linge-to the panel, made because the 
00 a was impanelled from a_ voters’ 
eats ‘Sistration list which contained the 
of a microscopic number of 

00 Negroes in comparison to the number 
Sa ot Negroes qualified for jury service in 
"RA he county, was denied. NAACP at- 
jE ve were sneered at for chailenging 
= Ospective jurors, were insulted and 
Ohio uvenienced for no reason whatso- 

35 Yer, and were never offered protection 








“am: the almost constant threat of 
mysical danger which hung over them. 
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pointed an accusing finger at them. 


It may be that Sammie Shepherd and 
Walter Irvin will not die and that 
Charles Greenlee may not rot his life 
away in a Florida prison hole. If they 
do not have to suffer such fates, it will 
be because hundreds of thousands of 
outraged Americans—determined to 
prevent it—have been shocked from 
their apathy and have come to the sup- 
port of the NAACP in the long legal 
battle which will carry the appeal from 
these convictions through the higher 
courts, and up to the United States 
Supreme Court if necessary. 





The New Leader strongly urges 
its readers and friends to con- 
tribute funds to enable the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People to 
carry on its fight to save the lives 
of Sammie Shepherd and Walter 
Irvin. Make checks -payable to 
the NAACP National Office, 20 
West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y., or directly to The New 
Leader. 
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The ABC 


Conference on the dollar crisis has come up 
with the most effective answer yet to the 
newspapers and all others who have been pre- 
maturely calling for the blood of the British 
Labor Government. This is the establishment 
of a permanent American-British-Canadian eco- 
nomic council to handle jointly the problems 
arising out of Britain’s dollar shortage. Thus 
is officially recognized the fact that Britain’s 
fate, ours, and that of the democratic West in 
general are inextricably linked. And the fact 
that Labor can hardly be responsible for 








troubles largely inherited from two world wars 


The Pound Foolish 


literally wants to kill two birds with one stone 
—social progress here as well as in Britain- 
for those who cry that Britain spends more (on 
health, security and wages) than she 
earns also denounce most Fair Deal legislation 
for the same reasons. Conservatively-governed 
Italy tail-ends most European production charts, 
while Britain leads 

Tories can be 
herding Italians down the drain. British indus 
trial output is higher than that of any ERP 
nation; its 


social 


them, yet none of ou 


heard accusing De Gaspari ol 


exports are likewise higher, and in 
fact exceeds prewar volume 
cial difficulties appear 
because Britain is 


“Britain's finan- 
more glaring only 
so largely dependent on in- 
ternational commerce,” say the AFL’s econo- 
mists, who can hardly be accused of being 
socialist. Britain also paid a higher war price 
than most nations did; and we 


got off comparatively 


» needless to add 
a Since the AFL 


offers a program for ideal 


And the Dollar Wise 


we submit it here in the fond hope that it will 
somehow ease international woe. The AFL pro- 
poses immediate International Monetary Fund 
dollar aid; acceleration of U.S. purchases of 
Strategic materials (rubber, tin, etc.) from the 
sterling area; and transfer to Britain of ERP 
dollars allotted to other countries for certain 
commodities. In the long term the AFL urges 
lifting of British restrictions against American 
investors; Joint Councils to in- 
crease British productivity and 
keting technique and plant man appli- 
cation of Point 4 to “ eloped parts of 
the sterling area (India, Pakistan)”; 
as Weli as political We 


Productivity 

improve mal 
agement; 
underdey 
economic 
stern Union; and a joint 
economic council. The now-concluded ABC Con- 
ference has adopted stops 
the AFL’s: it remains 
follow up by 
gram. 
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ap proposals similar to 
for ‘the powers involved to 
implementing a longrange pro- 





r-—Where the News Ends 


Dismantling: A Criminal Folly 








DUESSELDORF. 
N ACT OF CRIMINAL FOLLY, froin the 
standpoint, and of sheer eco- 
nomic vandalism is being committed in 
the Ruhr, where some of the most modern steel 
and chemical plants in Europe are being or will 
be torn down and demolished. 

In the Ruhr area I saw the 
scenes of past and future 
destruction. I saw what dis- 
mantling means economi- 
cally, in diminishing Ger- 
man capacity for selfsupport; 
humanly, by creating much 
unnecessary unemployment; 
psychologically, by creating 
deep hatred and distrust of 
western policy. I have no 
hesitation in saying that it 
is the most dangerously mistaken action to 
which the western occupation powers are com- 
mitted in Germany. 

Consider the feeling of the Betriebsrat (fac- 
tory council) at the Hochfrequenz und Tiegel- 
stahl works at Bochum. When a British com- 
mission came to announce abruptly that this 
small but valuable plant was to be summarily 
demolished members of the council broke out 
in protests: 

“We workers have been with this factory. 
most of us for many years. This is our 
home. During the war the plant was bombed 
almost to complete destruction and two 
thirds of us lost our homes and all our 
furniture. Then, in 1946, we heard that we 
had been taken off the dismantling list. 
Then we started to rebuild brick by brick. 
with our own hands. We worked eight or 
ten hours a day at the factory, laying bricks 


politic il 








TRUE AND FALSIES 

Nations wear their 
name 

socialism 

their fine 

were the 


under another 
communism, Christian 

puffing themselves out with 
round symbols exactly as if they 
real article, without padding. 


falsies 
democracy, 


-Jennings Perry, in Daily Compass. 
Intriguing thought—and far from gladding— 
That nations too go in for padding, 

And counterfeit with fine round symbols 

As ladies do with things from Gimbel’s. 


But just as falsifying women 

Are on their own when they go swimmin’, 
So nations, if you watch your chances, 
Reveal their contours to your glances. 


WELCOME 


Americans will be interested 
of a unique proposal which Gerhart 
Eisler has just made public in the eastern 
zone of Germany: a project for building a 
new Statue of Liberty on the shores of 
Europe, looking out across the Atlantic, a 
Statue of Liberty stretching out its hands to 
give refuge to American progressives, Negro 
and white, now being persecuted by Amer- 
ican capitalism —Joseph Starobin, in the 
Daily Worker. 


I think many 
to hear 


A fine idea, 
A splendid notion, 
To build a statue 
Across the ocean 


With hands outstretched 
Imploringly 

To progressives such as 
Gerhart E. 


—Richard Armour. 











By William Henry Chamberlin 


and restoring what machinery was left. 

had almost empty stomachs in those dayg} 

Our wages were worth about a cigarette 

day. Then we would go home and work g 

other six hours in the evening, rebuilding 

our houses.” 4 

I talked with managers and engineers in { 
steel plant of the Bochumer Verein. whi 
without being completely destroyed, was bej 
crippled and saddled with high production eq 
A foundry which was conveniently located 
the plant was being removed so that pigi 
from the blast furnace would have to be tal 
to an obsolete foundry several miles away. 
iron would cvol in the process and would 
quire reheating. It was a completely irratiog 
procedure from the technical hea 

ed 4 

ANOTHER STRANGE FEATURE of the dig 
mantling in the Ruhr is that two importag 
works, the Krupp Borbeck steel works and 
Dinslaken strip mill, were shipped to Ru 
when the cold war was already under 
This indicates intolerable stupidity, or som 
thing worse, on the part of the British author 
ties responsible for these shipments and of ff 
Americans whose duty it was to co-ordinate 
cupation policy in Germany with the gen 
task of containing communism. ; 

The three principal arguments which Briti 
and other advocates of dismantling put forwi 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) It is necessary to prevent Germany) 
from starting another war. 

(2) The industrial equipment being diss 
mantled is surplus to Germany's needs. 

(3) Countries overrun by Germany have 

a moral right to receive this reparation i 

kind. 

As for (1) it is a little difficult to credit % 
sincerity or intelligence of anyone who belie¥ 
that a shattered, disarmed, divided Germaff 
could start a war today, even if its people d& 
sired to do so. 7 

As for the “surplus capacity” argument, ma 
of the factories which have been, are being, @ 
will be, dismantled are working, giving emphj 
ment and giving Germany steel, chemical pf 
ducts, rubber which would otherwise have® 
be imported from abroad—at the expense@ 
the American taxpayer. 

As for the reparations idea, the expenses! 
demolishing plants-and transferring equipmé 
are fantastically out of proportion to any bene® 
to the recipients. Consider the Borbeck wot 
which were shipped to Russia. Its asses 
value was about 120 million pre-war mé 
(perhaps double that amount in presentday 
rency). The cost of dismantling was 25 milli 
marks. The estimated value of what was fi 
shipped was ebout ten million marks. 

The August Thyssen steel works, at Hambom 
largest of the doomed plants, is being destroy€ 4 
outright, with no errs ame to any 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION is bel 
taken for a ride on the dismantling issue. 4 
Paul Hoffman, head of ECA, tried to brush 
off as inconsequential by remarking at Fram 
furt that only eight plants recommended 
the Humphrey Committee for retention 
to be dismantled, while over 150 would 
spared. But he did not mention the r@ 
relevant fact ihat the value of the steel pl 
to be demolished is more than six times tha 
those which will be retained. 

Every American, every organization sincere 
committed to the ideal of drawing Germé 
into the anti-communist freedom front of 
united Western Europe should demand that 
criminal folly, immensely wasteful in America 
dollars and far more wasteful in political 
psychological values, should stop at once. 


THE NEW 
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